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Problems of Labour Administration 
in Latin America 


by 
John S. Fox 
International Labour Office 


Through the different means of action at tts disposal—e.g. inter- 
national and regional conferences, published studies and reports 
and technical assistance—the International Labour Organisation 
has in recent years emphasised the importance of efficient national 
labour administration services. The following article, drawn from 
the experience of a regional seminar on labour administration for the 
countries of Latin America, presents the author's observations con- 
cerning some of the main problems of labour administration that 
confront the countries of that region. The author acted as Secrelary- 
General of the seminar. 


N 24 October 1955 a group of 33 officials of the labour minis- 

tries and national labour departments of 17 Latin American 
countries met in Lima, Peru, to discuss the organisation and 
working of labour administration services. The occasion of these 
discussions, which lasted nearly five weeks, was a Latin American 
regional seminar on labour administration. Organised under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, the seminar repre- 
sented one of the methods undertaken by the I.L.O. to give effect 
to the conclusion of the International Labour Conference in 1953 
that it is desirable to develop and intensify relations between 
national labour departments and facilitate exchanges of informa- 
tion and experience for the mutual benefit of all. 

The participants in the seminar came from the following coun- 
tries : one each from Argentina, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
Honduras, Panama and E! Salvador ; two each from Bolivia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Paraguay and 
Uruguay ; three from Nicaragua ; and six from Peru. They included 
chief administrative officers of ministries of labour and heads of 
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major branches of labour administration, such as labour inspection 
and labour relations, and of specialised services, such as those for 
the protection of women and young workers. 

The object of the seminar was to discuss the general problems 
relating to the organisation of labour departments, together with 
the main branches of labour administration in which governments 
carry executive responsibilities for direct action. The seminar 
was accordingly organised around the following subjects, to each 
of which an expert was assigned as principal lecturer : 


(a) general responsibilities, structure and working of ministries 
or national departments of labour ! ; 

(b) labour relations services ; 

(c) labour inspection ; 

(d) manpower services. 


On each of these subjects a series of lectures was given as a basis 
for the discussion of the questions involved. These were followed 
by discussion, in which all the participants and lecturers took part. 

Although this article refers in broad terms to the seminar 
lectures and discussions, the main purpose is not to recapitulate 
them. The intention is rather to outline briefly the major problems 
of labour administration in Latin America as revealed by the 
information brought forward in the discussions. 

Not all the problems mentioned here are necessarily encountered 
in the same form or degree of seriousness in all Latin American 
countries, nor would it be valid to conclude that they are common 
to the countries of the region as a whole. They appear, however, 
to be worth mentioning either because they occur so often that they 
may be considered characteristic or because of the grave difficulties 
they involve. In calling attention to these problems, it is not 
intended to criticise any government or the many hard-working 
officials in the Latin American countries who carry out their 
duties with devotion and a high sense of social responsibility. If 
emphasis is placed here on the difficulties and shortcomings of 
labour administration, this has not been done in ignorance of the 
many positive elements in the situation or of the degree of success 
achieved in the all-important task of giving real meaning to 
national labour and social policy, which is the basic reason for 
creating labour administrative services in the first place. A full 
picture of the situation would contain many highlights as well 
as the shadows to which this article calls attention. But a frank 
recognition and discussion of the problems that remain to be 


' As there is no single term appropriate to all cases, the terms “ ministry ” 
and “ department ” of labour are used interchangeably in this article to 
refer to the central national labour authority. 
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solved will, it is hoped, help in the search for solutions and thereby 
make it possible to add to the positive accomplishments that have 
already been recorded. 

At the outset it should be recognised that there are no ideal 
solutions for the many difficult problems involved in organising 
labour administration services. Methods and practices that may 
prove fully effective in one country are not automatically trans- 
ferable to another, since every national system of public adminis- 
tration is rooted in the country’s traditions, customs and practices. 
And in most cases, in Latin America as in other regions, these 
are far from being homogeneous. 

Nevertheless the weight of changing circumstances—and, in 
the present case, of dynamic economic development accompanied 
by increased industrialisation—makes it necessary to adapt 
traditional institutions and practices to the new objective needs 
created by new social and economic conditions. The effects make 
themselves felt not only in the field of labour administration but 
throughout the whole of public administration. As a result solu- 
tions to some difficulties of labour administration may have to be 
worked out in the wider context of public administration as a whole, 

It is not possible, therefore, to put forward ideal solutions to 
the problems discussed here, or to suggest models to be rigidly 
applied. On several occasions the International Labour Conference 
has dealt with special aspects of the national machinery necessary 
for the effective administration of labour questions, and has 
adopted international standards on them in the form of Conventions 
and Recommendations. In some cases such instruments deal with 
the administration of a particular branch of labour questions, as 
in the Labour Inspection Convention and Recommendation, 1947, 
and the Employment Service Convention and Recommendation, 
1948. In many others provisions relating to administration are 
contained in instruments whose main purpose is to set minimum 
standards of labour and social policy ; among these may be cited 
the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, 1948, the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention, 1949, the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Conven- 
tion, 1933, and its revision in 1949 and the numerous Conventions 
and Recommendations dealing with general conditions of employ- 
ment (e.g. hours of work, rest, holidays), the employment of 
women and young workers, industrial safety, health and welfare, 
and social security. In 1953 the Conference had on its agenda 
the broad question of the organisation and working of national 
labour departments and endorsed a series of observations and 
conclusions on the question as a guide or source of information 
for national action by the member States of the I.L.O. 
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It would not be possible within the scope of this article to sum- 
marise these decisions of the International Labour Conference 
relating to labour administration or even to mention the many 
other forms of international consultation, guidance and direct 
action in the matter that the Organisation has carried out through 
its various channels of activity. It may be noted, however, that 
the observations put forward in this article are linked, wherever 
possible, with the international guides furnished by these I.L.O. 
activities and conclusions. 

The problems under discussion may be divided into two groups : 
those that have an effect generally on the whole of the labour 
department's effective working, such as staffing difficulties and the 
adequacy of labour research and statistics activities ; and those 
that are particularly related to specific branches of labour admi- 
nistration—that is, labour-management relations services, labour 
inspection and manpower services. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The seminar discussions started with an examination of ques- 
tions related to the general responsibilities, structure and functioning 
of national ministries or departments of labour. Special attention 
was also given under this heading to labour research and statistics 
services. 

In these discussions the participants brought forward informa- 
tion concerning the status of labour administration in the govern- 
mental structure of their countries. In a number of cases the 
labour services have the full status of a ministry or form a major 
branch of a ministry. In others, however, they constitute no more 
than a subordinate branch of a ministry responsible for other 
more or less related subjects as well, such as the national economy 
or public health. It was clear that in both cases there are problems 
of organisation and co-ordination of policies and practices so as to 
ensure efficiency of operations. But it was equally apparent that 
these problems are more difficult of solution when the labour 
services do not constitute a full-fledged specialised department or 
ministry, in large part because in these circumstances they often 
lack the authority and resources necessary to carry out their 
functions efficiently and impartially and to participate adequately 
in the elaboration of national social and economic policy. 

There is no Latin American country that has not assigned a 
high priority in its national policies to the improvement of the 
working and living conditions of its people. All have adopted 
far-reaching labour legislation, in most cases in the form of a 
comprehensive labour code. All, therefore, are faced with similar 
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problems of properly organising an adequate system of labour 
administration to ensure that the standards embodied in the 
legislation are applied in practice and do not remain merely theoret- 
ical, that industrial harmony is achieved, and that full employment 
is established and maintained. The administrative services set up 
to carry out these responsibilities need to enjoy a status in the 
governmental structure in keeping with their importance, with 
corresponding authority and resources. This is difficult to achieve 
in any administration ; but where labour services are organised 
as a subordinate branch of the public administration there is no 
doubt that the difficulties are enhanced. It was for this reason 
that the International Labour Conference unanimously observed 
in 1953 that “ within the framework of a government administra- 
tion it is therefore appropriate to provide a labour department— 
or, failing that, to set up within an existing department an admi- 
nistrative unit capable of ultimate emergence as a separate labour 
department—enjoying within the over-all structure a status corre- 
sponding to its important responsibilities’. That status has not 
yet been fully reached in all the Latin American countries. 

Considerable importance was also attached at the seminar 
to the need for a good general organisation as a basis for the creation 
of specialised labour services for matters involving highly refined 
or advanced techniques. In other words, as the discussions brought 
out, the experience gained on the general plane in dealing in the 
first instance with the more easily manageable problems is fre- 
quently an indispensable prerequisite for successfully tackling 
highly specialised technical problems. Attempts have been made, 
for example, to set up vocational guidance services in the absence 
of adequate employment market information and an effective 
system of employment services, both of which are essential pre- 
requisites. Another example may be found in efforts to organise 
the inspection and control of young workers without having as a 
foundation an adequate general system of labour inspection. 

A lack of co-ordination among the activities of the various 
branches of the labour department was also mentioned prominently 
as a problem in a number of cases. Among the ways in which this 
problem makes itself felt is the absence of means for informing 
officials of the activities carried out by other services than their 
own and the results obtained, or for keeping them supplied with 
up-to-date information on the findings of inquiries and investiga- 
tions into labour problems. Another aspect of this problem is that 
of keeping officials regularly informed of studies, technical documen- 
tation and publications received in the ministry from a variety 
of sources ; these, according to information brought forward by 
several participants, do not always reach the officials who could 
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make effective use of them in their daily work. In this connection 
attention was called to the arrangements made in some countries 
for the preparation of a periodical bulletin for internal circulation, 
giving information concerning the activities of the labour depart- 
ment as a whole and of its various branches, as well as biblio- 
graphical information on relevant national and _ international 
publications. 

Besides the problem of co-ordination within the labour ministry 
there is also the problem of co-ordination between it and other 
branches of the government concerned with related matters. 
Mention was made in the seminar discussions of shortcomings in 
the inter-ministerial collaboration that should exist between the 
labour, education, health and social welfare authorities in efforts to 
control child labour and ensure the effective protection of young 
workers ; or between the labour, health and social security author- 
ities in respect of the protection of workers against occupational 
risks to their safety and health. The creation of inter-ministerial 
commissions to co-ordinate the carrying out of related activities 
and to direct the work of the respective officials effectively and 
appropriately was suggested as an approach to solving this problem. 

No problem appeared to be more widespread and to give 
greater concern to the seminar participants than that of providing 
the various services of the labour department with staff adequate 
as regards both number and competence. It was evident from the 
discussions that the problem either originates in, or is exacerbated 
by, the prevalence of low salary scales and, frequently, the inter- 
vention of political considerations or the intrusion of personal 
influences in staff appointments and promotions. Often present 
together, these factors make it extremely difficult to attract the 
right type of candidate to the service and also to retain in service 
the kind of official who, by his educational qualifications, intel- 
ligence, integrity and balanced judgment, and his understanding 
of the social and human problems that are the principal object of 
his work, is the key to the success of a national labour department 
and the determining factor in the prestige it enjoys with workers, 
employers and the public in general. There can be little doubt 
that these problems will continue to bedevil labour departments 
as long as these factors persist, that is as long as labour officials 
do not enjoy conditions of service comparable to those prevailing 
in private employment for persons with similar qualifications, 
together with reasonable assurance of both stability in employment 
and possibilities of promotion on the basis of merit. There is good 
reason to regard this as one of the most serious general problems 
of labour administration in Latin America. 

With regard to questions of staff, the participants from several 
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countries referred to the practice in their labour departments of 
employing university students as part-time officials. It is readily 
apparent that such arrangements may have an important contri- 
bution to make towards filling posts that would otherwise remain 
vacant, and towards building up a body of university graduates 
with practical and technical experience. It may nevertheless be 
observed that such measures, advisable or unavoidable as a tem- 
porary expedient, can serve only limited and short-range objectives 
for the labour department itself ; and that, as economic and social 
conditions develop, the point will of necessity be reached when the 
department must have a permanent full-time staff, adequately 
qualified to carry out their functions and employed under condi- 
tions that ensure stability of employment and sufficiently attractive 
prospects of advancement. 

For a labour department to carry out its responsibilities effec- 
tively it needs to have adequate, reliable and up-to-date informa- 
tion of the problems with which it has to deal. This can only be 
achieved through properly organised research and_ statistics 
activities, which enable the department to plan its own programmes 
of action, to supervise the application of the legal provisions in 
force, to assist employers and workers in the solution of their 
problems, to collaborate with other public authorities in the elabora- 
tion of national economic and social plans and to keep the public 
informed of current labour problems and developments—in short, 
all the functions that a labour ministry is called upon to carry out. 
Labour research and statistics activities cover a wide range of 
questions, including wages, hours of work and other working 
conditions, occupational organisations, industrial disputes, indus- 
trial hazards and injuries, employment and unemployment, and 
retail and consumer prices. These are questions of immediate and 
practical concern, not theoretical or abstract matters to be dealt 
with in an undefined future. Although in the development of these 
activities the technical collaboration of other governmental agencies 
—such as a national statistics authority—may be called for in 
accordance with the general structure of the public administration, 
it is nevertheless essential that they should as far as possible be 
concentrated in the labour authority, and that authority needs 
to be properly equipped for the purpose. From the information 
brought forward by a number of participants at the seminar, it 
would scarcely be accurate to conclude that the problems involved 
in properly organising the research and statistics activities of labour 
departments have been satisfactorily solved. Frequently, in the 
absence of adequate labour information, the activities of the labour 
authorities tend to be haphazardly organised and to be directed 
towards dealing with specific cases more or less on an ad hoc basis 
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rather than in a consistent manner based on full information of 
all the factors involved and their inter-relationships. 

Finally, with regard to the general problems it is necessary to 
mention the relations between the national labour department 
and the organisations of employers and workers and the general 
public. There can be little doubt that at all levels of executive 
action, and at every stage of its activities, the labour department's 
work is facilitated by an understanding on the part of workers and 
employers of labour and social legislation and by the support of 
an informed public opinion, based on reliable and accurate informa- 
tion, for all programmes related to the elaboration and execution 
of labour policy. In all countries there are opportunities to use 
customary channels of public information and education, such as 
the press, radio and films, as well as possibilities for organising 
special exhibits, lectures and conferences, and of disseminating 
information in many different forms of wide appeal. That these 
opportunities are not fully and regularly exploited, and in a manner 
designed to gain wide public confidence in the trustworthiness of 
the information made public, would seem to be one of the short- 
comings still to be overcome by labour departments in some 
countries of Latin America. 


PROBLEMS OF PARTICULAR SERVICES 


Considerable attention was devoted by the seminar to three 
major fields in which labour departments exercise executive re- 
sponsibilities : labour-management relations, labour inspection and 
manpower questions. With regard to these areas of responsibility 
discussion was directed in large part towards clarifying and defining 
the functions involved ; this discussion threw considerable light on 
the difficulties that may arise in the absence of such clarification. 


Labour-Management Relations and Labour Inspection 


In the field of labour-management relations the functions of 
the labour authority were considered under four headings : those 
relating to occupational organisations ; collective negotiations 
and agreements ; the settlement of disputes through conciliation 
and arbitration; and labour-management collaboration at the 
workplace and at the industry and national levels. It was noted, 
as a point of departure, that the principal responsibilities of the 
State in these matters are to define the bases on which the parties 
concerned may constitute their occupational organisations, to 
maintain up-to-date information on developments in labour- 
management relations, to encourage collective negotiation and 
the conclusion of collective agreements and, in general, to promote 
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co-operation and constructive relations between workers and 
employers. These functions emphasise assistance and advice by the 
competent administrative services to workers and employers in the 
harmonious development of their relations and not direct inter- 
vention in their relations. 

This concept of the responsibilities of the labour department 
in the field of labour-management relations—a concept that 
derives directly from freedom of association and the right to 
organise and bargain collectively—makes it essential to organise 
and carry out research and statistical activities, so as to be able 
to furnish to the parties concerned the objective and trustworthy 
data indispensable for carrying forward their negotiations in a 
responsible and reasoned manner. In the absence of reliable 
data relating to such matters as consumer prices and cost of living, 
hours of work, wages and other conditions of work, negotiations 
and the conclusion of agreements are more difficult. In connection 
with this point mention was also made of the need for staffing 
labour relations services with persons trained not only in law but 
also in economics, sociology and accounting. 

In a detailed examination of the main divisions of adminis- 
trative responsibility in the field of labour-management relations, 
related groups of functions were considered. With regard to occu- 
pational organisations it was seen that an appropriate and consis- 
tent grouping of functions would include the following among 
others : to encourage the formation of organisations and, through 
assistance and advice to the parties, as requested, to aid them in 
their efforts to this end ; to see that occupational organisations are 
constituted and run in accordance with the relevant legal pre- 
scriptions ; to maintain current information and statistical data 
concerning the organisations in being ; and to determine which 
are the most representative organisations for purposes of negotia- 
tion or of membership in joint labour-management or tripartite 
bodies, or to provide the information necessary for such deter- 
mination to be made. 

Another group of functions relates to collective negotiations 
and the conclusion of agreements, which it should be a prime 
responsibility of the labour department to encourage and assist. 
Under this heading would fall such functions as maintaining and 
providing employers and workers with relevant information ; 
assisting them in drawing up collective agreements, including 
encouragement to include in them provisions for the establishment 
of joint machinery to resolve differences in interpretation, to pro- 
vide for collaboration in implementation, and to pursue related 
purposes of labour-management collaboration ; and maintaining 
adequate records of collective agreements. 
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With regard to labour disputes the main responsibilities are 
concerned with the promotion of voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration, and co-operation with employers and workers to this 
end ; the carrying out of administrative arrangements for the 
constitution and functioning of conciliation and arbitration bodies ; 
membership of such bodies as may be provided for by the relevant 
legal provisions ; and supervision of the legally established pro- 
cedures for recording and otherwise dealing with conciliation and 
arbitration awards. 

Finally, with regard to joint collaboration machinery, whether 
at the level of the workplace or industry or at the national level, 
the labour department’s functions are mainly concerned with 
encouraging the establishment of such bodies and assisting the 
parties concerned through information and advice as to how to set 
up and run joint bodies. 

Three sections or services, which together form the labour- 
relations branch of a labour ministry, are needed to carry out 
effectively the functions outlined above. These would be responsible 
respectively for occupational organisations, collective negotiations 
and agreements and labour disputes. The functions relating to 
joint machinery for labour-management co-operation could be 
assigned to the section responsible for occupational organisations 
or to that concerned with negotiations and agreements. 

Some space has beea devoted here to outlining the main func- 
tions of a labour department in the field of labour-management 
relations because the absence of such definition in a number of 
Latin American countries has given rise to serious practical diffi- 
culties of labour administration. In particular, these difficulties are 
most prominent in the sometimes confused situation as regards 
labour relations on the one hand and labour inspection on the other. 

As a number of speakers at the seminar indicated, an unduly 
large proportion of the activities of the labour inspectorate is often 
devoted to the investigation of complaints and disputes rather 
than to the regular inspection of workplaces. In more than one 
case no regular inspection is carried out at all, and visits are made 
only after a complaint has been made or at the request of trade 
unions or when a dispute is known to exist or to be developing. In 
one country regular inspection is carried out with respect to occupa- 
tional safety and health, but inspections of workplaces with regard 
to other questions (hours, wages, young workers, etc.) are carried 
out only after a complaint has been received. This approach has 
obvious disadvantages, the most important of which is that it 
subordinates, if not eliminates entirely, the main functions of the 
labour inspectorate, which are to supervise the application of 
protective labour legislation, to assist employers and workers to 
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understand the legal requirements and how to comply with them, 
and to keep the authorities advised of defects or abuses not covered 
by existing legal provisions. When these are properly carried out 
their effect is not only to enforce compliance with the labour 
legislation but also, and at least equally important, to prevent 
misunderstandings, conflicts and disputes. If labour inspection is 
limited to cases where disputes have already broken out, it is clear 
that these preventive influences cannot make themselves felt. 

There is no doubt that, by reason of their close and direct 
contacts with employers and workers in the workplaces visited, 
labour inspectors are often in a position to become aware of disputes 
in their initial stages. In such circumstances their activities should 
be limited to informing the services responsible for dealing with 
labour-management relations so that they can intervene with a 
view to preventing conflicts or restricting their effects. In so doing, 
labour inspectors act as perceptive agents for the information of 
the competent branches of the labour department, leaving to the 
latter the responsibility for taking appropriate action. 

Related problems of incompatibility of functions arise when, 
as is sometimes the case in Latin American countries, labour 
inspectors are assigned formal conciliation or arbitration duties. 
Practical experience in many regions and countries—including 
Latin America—has conclusively shown that when a labour 
inspector acts also as an industrial conciliator or arbitrator one or 
the other of the parties to the dispute will tend to regard him 
with suspicion and to withhold its confidence and collaboration 
from him in his capacity as inspector. Or there is a real risk that he 
may be tempted to carry out his enforcement duties with some 
laxity in order to win the employers’ good will and thus facilitate 
the settlement of disputes. 

The normal executive functions assigned to labour inspection 
and labour relations services need to be clearly distinguished 
because in certain important respects they are incompatible when 
carried out by the same official. It should be recognised that these 
are separate areas of responsibility for which a labour department 
should have separate services, appropriately staffed, and carrying 
out equally important responsibilities of the State in the field of 
labour administration, 

With regard to the organisation of labour inspection, three 
problems evoked considerable interest in the seminar discussions. 
One of these referred to the administrative structure of inspection, 
that is, whether it is preferable to organise inspection in a single 
unified service or to have multiple services each specialising in a 
specific major branch of inspection, for example one in safety and 
health, another in the protection of women and young workers 
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and a third in general labour law inspection (hours, wages, etc.). 
Both structural forms are found in the Latin American countries, 
and both offer certain advantages and disadvantages. Where the 
multiple structure exists, however, the difficulties of organising the 
activities of the separate services, so as to achieve a maximum of 
co-ordination and interchange of information and a minimum of 
duplication of visits, appear to loom very large. These questions are 
all the more difficult to resolve where, as is sometimes the case, 
inspection is not concentrated in the labour department as the 
authority with primary responsibility for supervising the protection 
of workers at their work but is assigned in part to other government 
departments. Perhaps the most striking illustration of this is the 
division of responsibilities for protecting workers against occupa- 
tional risks to their safety and health, whereby occupational safety 
responsibilities are allocated to the labour authority and occupa- 
tional health to the public health authority, although in practice 
these are two aspects of workers’ protection that cannot be separ- 
ated. The actual effect of such separation appears to be that in 
some cases the desired protection falls between two stools, and little 
is done in respect either of safety or of health protection for workers 
in certain areas of employment. 

Whatever may be the structural organisation of labour inspec- 
tion, there are many problems of personnel that are at times very 
difficult to resolve. Some of these, which concern the labour depart- 
ment as a whole, have already been mentioned. With respect in 
particular to inspection, perhaps more than other branches of 
labour administration, it may be emphasised that effectiveness 
depends in large measure on the ability of the inspector to establish 
good relations with employers and workers and to gain their 
confidence in his professional ability and impartiality in supervising 
the enforcement of the protective labour legislation, and in helping 
them to understand and comply with their responsibilities. These 
functions require of the inspector high qualities of good judgment 
and tact, integrity, practical experience of industry and technical 
knowledge, qualities that can be assured only through a careful 
selection of candidates and thorough training. Closer attention 
to these basic needs in a number of countries of Latin America 
would be well rewarded by more effective inspection, the avoid- 
ance of many needless complaints and disputes, and a higher level 
of workers’ protection. 

Another question that evoked considerable interest and lively 
discussion related to inspection methods. Labour inspection may 
be repressive or persuasive in conception, or it may use a mixed 
system of coercion and persuasion. Where the repressive or coercive 
concept is the rule, emphasis is placed largely or entirely on the 
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automatic application of sanctions in all cases of contravention 
of the legal provisions. Where the underlying concept is per- 
suasion, the inspector's chief function is to educate and advise, 
to induce employers to comply voluntarily with their legal obliga- 
tions and assist them to find satisfactory solutions to the problems 
raised by the regulations protecting their workers. Between these 
two extremes is the mixed system, by which the inspector advises 
and instructs in less serious cases and has recourse to the imposition 
of penalties in the case of serious and repeated infractions. The 
latter system has in practice proved the most effective and has been 
incorporated in the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 (Articles 3 
and 17). 

A number of countries in Latin America apply the mixed 
concept, others the exclusively repressive. It is to be noted that the 
systems that place so much emphasis on repression appear also to 
be those in which inspection visits are made not as a routine pre- 
ventive activity but largely or entirely in consequence of complaints 
or disputes, and in which the settlement of disputes through judicial 
procedures dominates and overshadows all other activities of the 
labour department. It can validly be held that this situation 
results in defeating the purposes of the labour department. Laws 
and regulations protecting workers cannot be properly enforced 
without the co-operation of the employers, but drastic coercion 
is not conducive to an atmosphere of co-operation or harmonious 
industrial relations. On the contrary it promotes lack of understand- 
ing for the labour legislation and resentment towards both workers 
and inspectors, who are held responsible for the coercive measures 
applied automatically and, in many cases, unreasonably in view 
of the nature or gravity of the offence. 

But the transformation of a system of inspection from a pre- 
dominantly repressive service to one applying either coercion 
or persuasion according to circumstances is not easily achieved. 
It depends in large part on the professional abilities of the inspection 
staff and the degree to which both employers and workers under- 
stand the protective labour legislation and their legal rights and 
responsibilities. Its operation depends on the inspector's personal 
appreciation of the situations with which he has to deal, and for this 
heavy responsibility he must have the qualities and technical 
knowledge referred to earlier. Although, therefore, the transforma- 
tion is esseniial and, in the long run, inevitable, it can only be 
successfully achieved as the result of a carefully supervised process 
of change and over a period long enough to permit the necessary 
conditions to be developed. Labour administrators in the Latin 
American countries that have not yet developed inspection services 
along these lines have a difficult problem to solve. 
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Manpower Services 


The third area of major executive responsibility of labour 
departments to which the seminar gave attention is that of man- 
power questions. The problems of labour administration in this 
field are not as clearly discernible as they are with respect to 
labour relations and labour inspection because for the most part 
administrative services for manpower questions are in many of 
the Latin American countries either in a very early stage of devel- 
opment or are virtually non-existent. The discussions, therefore, 
turned largely on reviewing the functions and responsibilities of 
labour departments with regard to manpower problems. 

One of the major responsibilities of a labour department is to 
participate in the preparation of national development plans. Of 
the various factors that enter into the planned development of the 
national economy—capital, raw materials, power, machinery and 
labour, among others—manpower is perhaps the most flexible. 
But there are definite limits to such flexibility, and economic 
development plans, if they are to be balanced in relation to national 
circumstances, need to take full account of available and prospective 
labour skills and resources. This requires, in the first place, close 
and constant study of the manpower situation, including such 
aspects of it as employment and unemployment, the number of 
skilled workers available, the skills needed for newly developing 
or prospective industries, and the like. In other words the impor- 
tance of labour research and statistics comes again to the fore. 

The responsibilities of the labour department with regard 
to manpower extend not only to the formulation of general policies 
and plans but also to two main areas of executive action : employ- 
ment services and training in needed vocational skills. The function 
of employment services is to bring labour supply and demand into 
balance—to find appropriate jobs for unemployed or under- 
employed workers, to bring together job opportunities and the 
workers with the technical skills and aptitudes needed for those 
jobs. Continuing analysis of the employment market, together 
with the organisation of a system of employment services appro- 
priate to national and local needs, is in brief the way in which 
labour departments discharge this responsibility. Closely related 
to this is the training of workers in vocational skills as indicated 
by both actual and prospective industrial development. It is 
evident that to this end there is an urgent necessity for close 
co-operation between the labour and education authorities with 
regard to the extent, nature and structure of the vocational educa- 
tion facilities for the young persons who will enter the employment 
market, and the organisation and functioning of apprenticeship 
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systems. It is further evident that traditional methods of training 
may not be adequate to the urgent need for skilled workers created 
by dynamic industrial development. For both economic and social 
reasons, therefore, it may be necessary to explore methods of 
training workers in a short period of time in the industrial skills 
needed. In this the labour department has an important executive 
role to play. 


CONCLUSION 


The value of the seminar at Lima was both actual and potential. 
It represented an immediate opportunity, highly appreciated by 
all who participated in it, for a mutually beneficial exchange of 
information and experience and for the development of useful 
relations between national labour departments of the region. Its 
potential value lies in its indication of the problems that remain to 
be solved and the action needed to deal with them. 

It was not the purpose of the seminar to review national labour 
policies or labour standards, but the administrative machinery 
needed to make such policies and standards effective. Many of the 
problems that emerged are neither unique to Latin America nor 
common to all the countries of the region, each of which displays 
its own national traits. Because of such differences, moreover, 
it is not possible to draw up a list of the problems in order of 
importance that would be generally valid for all the countries in the 
region. Generalisations are either inapplicable to a particular set 
of national circumstances or must be shaded and adapted to them. 
The following concluding observations are put forward subject to 
this reservation. 

Many of the problems that have been reviewed here are to be 
found in other countries and regions, both more and less developed 
economically. Latin American countries are not the only ones 
that are still working towards resolving such questions as the proper 
status of labour services in the governmental structure, the co- 
ordination of activities both internally and with related govern- 
ment departments, the staffing of labour administrative services, 
comprising the inter-related questions of selection, training, status 
and conditions of employment of officials, the adequacy of labour 
research and statistics and the promotion of an informed public 
opinion in support of the programmes and activities of the labour 
department. What is, however, more characteristic of Latin 
America is the absence of a clear distinction in practice between 
labour relations and labour inspection functions, and the consequent 
subordination of many essential responsibilities of a preventive 
nature to the operation of the machinery for settling labour disputes, 
whether individual or collective. Besides dealing with complaints 
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and settling disputes, it is at least equally important for a labour 
department to prevent them as far as possible and to take positive 
action to promote harmonious industrial relations. 

This situation represents not only a difficulty for effective labour 
administration but at the same time an immediate opportunity. 
For the solution of a number of other difficulties the labour depart- 
ment may be dependent on decisions taken in other branches of the 
government, or a long and careful period of preparation may be 
required, but in respect of the clarification of the functions of labour 
relations services and labour inspection it may be possible to make 
appropriate internal arrangements within the labour ministry to 
build up the preventive side of its activities. Once this is achieved, 
such problems as the proper training of labour officials in carrying 
out their tasks will probably prove more manageable. Certainly 
such clarification, where it is needed, would contribute greatly 
towards enabling the labour department to carry out its responsi- 
bilities more effectively. The fact that the needed separation 
of functions is to be found in some countries of the region shows 
that there is nothing inherent in Latin American conditions to 
prevent it. 


The Integration 
of the Aboriginal Population of India 


by 
L. M. SHRIKANT 


The following article by the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in India gives the historical background of the 
problem of integrating the aboriginal population in the country and 
shows the lines on which the problem is being tackled by the Govern- 
ment in accordance with the Constitution of India. The article should 
be read in conjunction with the report on India's policy and action 
on behalf of tribal populations that appears in the “ Report and 
Inquiries ” section of this issue of the Review." 


OR centuries there has been going on in India a welding of 
different races, tribes and religions, and it is well nigh 
impossible to trace the history of the medley of races and tribes, 
castes and communities, subdivided into very small sections, that 
now inhabit the country. No historical data are available to deter- 
mine what particular race or tribe inhabited India in the earliest 
times or how different races and tribes moved into the country 
and settled. In the ancient books on the Hindu religion and ancient 
mythological books we find references to aboriginal tribes, but 
the internal movements of these tribes are not known. 


LOCATION OF THE TRIBES 


The tribes inhabit three distinct zones in India, in the north-east, 
the centre and the south. There are also a few scattered tribes 
who have been isolated from the main bodies. In the north-eastern 
zone they are scattered over a very large area in the sub-Himalayan 
region, the hilly area of Assam and the north-east frontiers of 
India, merging gradually into Burma. The central zone is separated 
from the north-eastern zone by the Ganges plains and the central 


1 It will be recalled that the International Labour Conference will con 
sider at its forthcoming 39th Session (June 1956) the question of the living 
and working conditions of indigenous populations in independent countries 
See International Labour Review, Vol. LXXII, No. 6, Dec. 1955, p. 514. 
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mountain barrier, which has provided a refuge for the aboriginal 
inhabitants from times immemorial. The tribes living in this zone 
are found in the ranges of Vindhya, Satpura, Mahadeo-Maikal and 
the Ajanta lines stretching across the country and joining the 
Western with the Eastern Ghats, with subsidiary hills as far north- 
west as the Aravalli and southward into the forests and uplands 
of the Nizam’s eastern dominions. In this mountain belt between 
Narbada and the Godavari a large number of India’s aboriginal 
tribes live in compact blocks. The southern zone stretches from 
the Krishna river and is spread over the main lines of the Eastern 
and Western Ghats, broken by river valleys. The tribals also 
occupy the Cardamom hills at the south-west extremity of the 
state of Travancore. 

Though these zones are separated not only geographically but 
also by language and culture, there are certain common charac- 
teristics. In the southern zone the tribal people, who are numeri- 
cally the smallest, are very backward and poor. They are semi- 
nomads, whose life centres round hunting and gathering food. 
Weapons such as bows and arrows are unknown to them, and they 
subsist on honey, fruits and other forest products, and birds and 
small animals that they can trap. Their tribal language has alto- 
gether vanished, and they speak the language of their neighbours. 
It is even difficult to find out what their original dialect was. In 
the central zone the tribals have mainly retained their original 
language, though they are now gradually borrowing the language 
of their neighbours. These tribes are at higher stages of culture 
than the southern aborigines, though some tribes are very back- 
ward. The tribes inhabiting the north-eastern zone speak languages 
belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese family. They have passed the 
stages of hunting and food gathering. 


CULTURAL DIVISIONS 


Verrier Elwin has divided the tribals of India into four main 
cultural divisions, and considers that each should have a distinct 
administrative treatment : “ The first two classes consist of the 
comparatively small block of real primitives living in the hills. 
Their religion is characteristic and alive, their tribal organisation 
is unimpaired. ... The first, in the most primitive and simple 
stage of all, lives a largely communal life ... economically they 
still share with one another. ... For these people axe cultivation # 


1 Verrier ELwin : The Aboriginals, Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, 
No. 14 (Oxford, University Press, 1943). 

*A form of iculture under which the cultivator clears part of the 
forest, sets fire to the fallen trees and branches and sows his seed in the ashes. 
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is the way of life ... they are shy of strangers. The second class 
has begun to change in many small and subtle ways. Axe-cultiva- 
tion is more a habit than a part of their life, and they are more 
accustomed to outside life. The third class of aboriginals is the 
most numerous .... Under the influence of external contact 
they have begun to lose their hold on tribal culture, religion and 
social organisation. The fourth class, which consists of acculturised 
tribals, should be left out of consideration.” 

The Tribal Welfare Committee, consisting of anthropologists 
and other social workers appointed by the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, has made the following recommendations for the 
classification of the tribes : 


(1) Tribals who confine themselves to original forest habitats 
and are still distinctive in their pattern of life. These may be 
termed tribal communities. 

(2) Tribals who have more or less settled down in rural areas, 
taking to agriculture and other allied occupations. This category 
of people may be recognised as semi-tribal communities. 

(3) Tribals who have migrated to urban or semi-urban and 
rural areas and are engaged in “ civilised ” occupations in industries 
and other vocations and who have discriminatingly adopted traits 
and culture of the other population of the country. These may be 
classed as acculturated tribal communities. 


(4) Totally assimilated tribals. 


EARLY ASSIMILATION 


According to the ancient sacred books of the Hindus, some 
races that came to India from outside tried to win over the tribals 
by two methods. In some cases the tribals were coerced, with 
very little protest, into adapting themselves to the ruling races 
and considering them as their masters. The other method, which 
is much more prominently narrated in these books, was that of 
winning over the tribals by superior culture, by love and sympathy, 
and assimilating them to some extent, though no effort was made 
in those times to bring the tribals on a level of equality with others 
in the Hindu social hierarchy. The Muslim rulers who preceded 
the British adopted the method of conversion to their own reli- 
gion, and many tribals were converted by persuasion or force. 
The one great characteristic of the Muslim religion was to treat 
such converts as equals and to do away with the gulf between 
rich and poor and high and low in society. This factor greatly 
contributed towards the assimilation of some of the lowest and 
poorest sections of the people, including the tribals. But during 
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this period many tribals, in order to preserve their own culture, 
took to mountain fastnesses, where they established their own 
small kingdoms. Thus history records that there were Gond and 
Bhil kings who ruled in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Evidence 
that the Rajput rulers recognised the status of the tribal kings 
and chieftains is to be found in the coronation ceremony in Rajas- 
than, where the kings are anointed with blood taken from the 
thumb of the Bhil tribal chieftain. The Rajput rulers also took 
advantage of the physical prowess and endurance of the tribals 
and enlisted them as soldiers in their armies, but the Rajputs 
never tried to convert the tribals to their faith. The Bhil tribals 
remained on the lowest rung of the ladder of Hindu social order, 
but not as untouchables. 


Britisu Poricy 


When the British came to India they adopted the policy of 
non-interference with the customs of the tribals, and thus the 
tribals regained their freedom to live their own lives without 
coming in contact with the outside world. Anthropologists enun- 
ciated the theory that the tribal people should be left undisturbed 
and that no attempt should be made to introduce democratic 
institutions or the educational and medical facilities that were the 
chief fruits to be enjoyed through the new administration. The 
areas inhabited by tribals were, therefore, demarcated as excluded 
areas. The theory of exclusion and segregation kept the tribals 
aloof from all other institutions in the country, though no impene- 
trable fence could be created between the tribals and the rest, 
since there was no interference with missionary activities in the 
tribal country. 

The contacts brought about by various forces in the course of 
time resulted in some of the tribals coming out of their forest and 
hill fastnesses and aspiring to a status in Hindu society, calling 
themselves Rajputs. This process would have gone on, and pos- 
sibly half the tribals would have been Rajputs by now had not the 
British administration intervened, though they were unable to 
keep the tribals altogether segregated, except in areas like Assam 
or the North-Eastern Frontier Agency. The communications estab- 
lished for the convenience of the administration and the educa- 
tional and medical facilities spread by the Christian missionaries 
brought about a change among the tribals. The missionary societies 
in Chota Nagpur, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh were successful 
in converting a large number of tribals, who became detribalised 
altogether in the course of one generation and changed to a life 
of the Western type. Some of the tribal leaders found today with 
followings in some of the states belong to this category. It must 
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be noted that no efforts were made in India, as in Australia and 
elsewhere, to create special reserves for the tribals. Thus the outer 
influences penetrated slowly and widely according to the 
circumstances. 


“ Non-REGULATION AREAS ” AND “ SCHEDULED DISTRICTS ’ 


Some of the tribes had kept their independence up to the begin- 
ning of the British rule in India to such an extent that they defied the 
Hindus of the plains till British arms brought them under control 
and opened their country to some Hindu influence. For instance 
the Hos of Kolhan, it is stated, were so strong that in order to 
preserve their country they refused to allow any non-Hos to settle 
amidst them and even prevented Hindu pilgrims from passing 
through their country. The Kolhan country was known far and 
wide as a forbidden land, which no stranger might cross. After 
a mutiny in 1831, the Hos were subdued by armed force, and their 
lands were brought under the survey and settlement system of the 
British Government. The entire province of Chota Nagpur was 
put under the charge of an officer, designated as Agent to the 
Governor-General. The usual laws concerning the sale of lands 
for debt or arrears of rent were not to be enforced. The sale, 
alienation, or mortgage of lands was not to be permitted without 
the sanction of the Agent. In 1854 the province was put under the 
control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to be administered 
as a “non-regulation province”. Thus Chota Nagpur became the 
first among tracts inhabited by tribals to be clearly designated 
as a non-regulation area. In spite of this, as time went on, ordinary 
iaws and enactments in force in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa came to 
be introduced one by one in backward Chota Nagpur. 

By the Indian Councils Act, 1861, Parliament validated rules 
and regulations made by the Governor-General and certain local 
authorities for non-regulation provinces, and by the Government 
of India Act of 1870 Parliament conferred upon the Governor- 
General in Council the power to approve and sanction regulations 
made by the local government for the administration of certain 
special areas. In 1874 the Indian Legislature passed the Scheduled 
Districts Act, whereby the local government was empowered 
to declare in respect of the tracts specified in the Act what enact- 
ments were or were not in force and to notify the application, with 
modifications or restrictions if necessary, of any enactments in 
force at the time in any part of British India. Under the Scheduled 
Districts Act certain tracts were specified and constituted as 
scheduled tracts. The British administration put down the 
custom of Sati (whereby a widow would consign herself to fire 
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immediately after the death of her husband) and also put an end to 
the custom of human sacrifice among the tribes, a bold step that 
sometimes resulted in risings among the tribals. 

The above gives an idea of how the British Government tried 
to bring about peace and establish law and order with regard to 
certain tribes. The main purpose of the British policy was to 
secure peace and extend their forest policy and ordinary laws 
regarding excise, and not necessarily to help the people to advance 
on the road to progress either by assimilation with the plains 
Hindus or otherwise. Survey and settlement were gradually 
carried out, and by slow stages regular land revenue was levied, 
wherever and whenever possible. In spite of some protection, 
however, the tribals gradually lost their lands. 

The British administrators realised that there was a need to 
do away by force with some of the customs of the tribals, such 
as shifting cultivation. The Government of India Act of 1915 
gave powers to the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
empower the Government of India to make regulations for the 
administration of any part of British India. In certain areas both 
the Scheduled Districts Act and the 1915 Act applied, in others only 
one or the other applied. 

The question of aboriginals was also considered in the Montague- 
Chelmsford Report in 191814, which recommended that backward 
areas inhabited by primitive people should be demarcated as 
“ backward tracts ” and administered directly by the head of the 
province. Detailed regulations would be left to the Government 
of India. The Government of India Act, 1919, empowered the 
Governor-General in Council to declare any territory a backward 
tract, to direct, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, that 
the Government of India Act should apply to the territory with 
such exceptions and modifications as might be prescribed, and to 
direct the Indian Legislature not to apply any Act to the territory 
or to apply it with such exceptions and modifications as he might 
prescribe. The backward tracts fell into three divisions : those in 
the first were not represented at all in the legislature ; those in the 
second had representation only through nomination ; those in the 
third division were included in the constituencies returning members 
to the provincial legislatures and also had nominated members 
representing the so-called aboriginal interests. Some of the pro- 
vincial governments reported in 1922 that no improvement was 
discernible among the people in spite of this demarcation. In fact, 


1A report drawn up by E. S. Montague, Secretary of State for India, 
pe y 


and Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy of India, concerning constitutional reforms. 
The Government of India Act, 1919, was based in the main on the principles 
adumbrated in this report. 
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between the constitutional reforms of 1919 and those of 1935 the 
interests of the aboriginals were not seriously considered. The 
Indian Statutory Commission appointed to study further constitu- 
tional reforms in India suggested that the backward tracts should 
be classified into two main divisions : excluded areas and partially 
excluded areas. One good thing resulted from this demarcation : 
the situation regarding the possession of land by aboriginals was 
improved. But in some districts the exploitation had proceeded 
too far already, and most of the aboriginals had been reduced to 
landless labourers before the legislation came into force. The 
Central Provinces, on the other hand, protected the scheduled 
districts with the help of the ordinary legislation already in force. 

The tribes of the north-eastern zone present a special problem. 
The hill areas in Assam adjoining the Burmese border on the east 
and south and the Tibetan border on the north were once all 
unadministered areas to some extent, and were treated as pro- 
hibited areas for outsiders. The British administration took care 
that only reliable officers, mostly British, were stationed in 
these areas, as they were inhabited by somewhat primitive tribes, 
such as the Aos, the Lotas, the Semas and the Angami Nagas 
The other tracts of Assam, inhabited by such tribes as the Garos, 
Lushais (Mezos), the Khasis and the Mikirs, are not very accessible. 
The Mikir Hills especially lack proper communications, and the 
Mikirs have remained the most backward tribe in Assam. It ts 
true that Christian missionaries were allowed to penetrate these 
areas, and they introduced educational and medical facilities in 
their religious activities. The unadministered land to the north 
of the Naga tract was a sealed book even to some of the British 
government administrators. This area is known as the North- 
Eastern Frontier Agency, and is now being opened up. 

The Japanese invasion during the Second World War broke 
down these barriers, and there was a good deal of infiltration of 
foreign elements, both Japanese from the Burma side and American 
and Indian soldiers from the Indian side. Roads were constructed for 
the army, and the tribals came into contact with the outside world. 

In spite of the attempts of the British Government to demarcate 
the areas inhabited by the scheduled tribes, events showed that 
the contacts of the tribals with the non-tribals had brought about 
a certain assimilation. One example is furnished by the reactions 
of some of the tribes towards the movement for the freedom of 
India between 1919 and 1946. 

As a result of the movement started by that great apostle of 
freedom, Mahatma Gandhi, a tribal leader known as Govind Guru 
came to the border of Bombay State and Rajasthan and gathered 
round him a number of scheduled tribes called Bhils. 
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He borrowed some of the teachings of Gandhian philosophy 
and preached daily baths and the cooking of one’s own food and 
abstinence from drink and the eating of flesh. He was successful 
in creating a party who led a life similar to that led by non- 
aboriginals. The British Government suspected this reform move- 
ment to be an agitation for independence, and Govind Guru was 
imprisoned. His followers still keep themselves apart, leading a 
life quite like that of the non-aboriginals. 

A similar movement was started among the Bhils of West 
Khandesh, one of the areas of Bombay State. The leader was 
known as Gullam Maharaj. Every Monday he used to preach, to 
big groups of Bhils, the same doctrines as those preached by Govind 
Guru. A section of his followers led a life similar to that of the 
Hindu non-aboriginals. He called his movement the Bhagat 
movement—a movement for purification. Thus the assimilation 
of the tribal people with the rest of the country was engineered 
by intelligent leaders of the tribals themselves. 


THE Position Topay 


When power was transferred from the British to the Indian 
people, the Constitution of India not only classified the scheduled 
areas where the population of the scheduled tribes preponderated 
but also made provision for welfare activities among the tribes 
and for developing the scheduled areas in accordance with certain 
principles. Article 46 of the Constitution says that “the State 
shall promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people and, in particular, 
of the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes, and shall protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation ”. It makes 
special provision for separate representation of the scheduled 
tribes in the legislatures, both central and provincial. Under 
article 275 of the Constitution provision is made for giving grant- 
in-aid out of the Consolidated Funds of India to the states for the 
development of the scheduled areas and to start welfare schemes 
for the scheduled tribes in the states. In three or four states, 
where the problem of the scheduled tribes is of some magnitude, 
special ministries were to be set up to take charge of the welfare 
of the scheduled tribes and the scheduled areas, and the Governor 
or the Rajpramukh of the state was to report from time to time 
on progress in this direction. 

During the eight years since the advent of independence the 
Government of India has approached this problem cautiously but 
courageously, taking a middle course between the two extremes 
represented by the idea of complete isolation on the one hand and 
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that of no restriction or regulation on the other. The suggested 
classification of the tribals now living in India into four types is 
the result of this effort. The policy of the Government ts to refrain 
from interference with the tribal ways of life but at the same time 
it does not intend to keep the scheduled areas without adminis- 
tration or fenced off from the rest of the country. Under article 275 
of the Constitution of India the scheduled areas are to be developed 
and their administration raised to the level of the administration 
of the rest of the country ; similarly the scheduled tribes are to 
be brought in line with others, without, of course, coercion or any 
disturbance to their cultural life. An office has been specially 
created, that of Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, with the task of looking after the interests of the scheduled 
areas and scheduled tribes in addition to the scheduled castes. 
In order to supplement and encourage the efforts of the states for 
the welfare of the tribal people, the Government has made grants 
for the five years from 1951 to 1955, matching the amounts pro- 
vided by the state governments. Various schemes have been 
devised by the states for the amelioration of the conditions of the 
tribals, especially those belonging to the first three types mentioned 
in the classification. 

The welfare schemes for the tribals drawn up by the state 
governments under the First and Second Five-Year Plans in the 
light of successful experiments carried out in various states may 
be summarised here very briefly. On account of the changes that 
have occurred during so many decades, head-hunting has almost 
completely disappeared in the tribal areas, but no legislation has 
been undertaken for this purpose. It is through the method of 
persuasion, suggested by the anthropological adviser Verrier Elwin 
and others, that this practice has come to an end. Shifting culti- 
vation and axe-cultivation, which are not only a form of agriculture 
but also a way of life for the first class of tribals (a comparatively 
small block of real primitives living in the hills), is a habit that 
may change in course of time in the case of second-class tribals. 
An inquiry into the effects of shifting cultivation has shown that 
it has caused considerable soil erosion and inundation in the valleys. 
The committee of inquiry has suggested that shifting cultivation 
should be regulated, and pilot schemes have been undertaken in 
Assam, where the problem is urgent. The Nagas and others have 
taken to terraced cultivation on a very large scale by their own 
ingenuity, without any help from engineers. The experiments now 
being tried to modify the shifting cultivation in different states 
are of three types : (1) terraced cultivation ; (2) at lower altitudes, 
the growing of cash crops such as black pepper, cashew-nuts and 
wattel ; and (3) settlement of the tribals of the third and even 
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some of the second class on the plains and in the lower valleys 
where land is available. This scheme of settlement is being tried 
successfully in different states. 

Forest and hill areas, which protected the tribal culture and 
the tribals themselves from exploitation, are the real friends of 
the tribals. The forest policy followed by the British Government 
is now being modified to some extent by allowing tribals to collect 
minor forest produce and to have free timber for the construction 
of their houses. A kind of co-operative movement of the forest 
labourers has been started in progressive states like Bombay, 
where the tribals themselves are given contracts for the exploita- 
tion of forests in place of the contractors. These co-operative 
societies, which are under the strict management of government 
officers and receive financial help, are showing remarkable results 
and are contributing to the solution of the economic problems of 
the tribals. 

A method of trial and error was adopted in the First Five-Year 
Plan in the matter of the welfare of tribals, but the fundamental 
policy of not disturbing tribal life and customs either by legislation 
or by force has been constantly observed. Education is spreading 
rapidly and widely. Vocational training schools are on the increase 
and are attended by tribals of the second, third and fourth classes. 
Residential schools have been started with facilities for training 
tribals in agriculture on attached farms and in cottage industries. 
Scholarships are given to tribal students for study in middle, high 
and technical schools and colleges, as was being done by the 
Christian missionaries for many years. Medical facilities are also 
provided by mobile vans and dispensaries. 

The effects of these welfare schemes on the lives of the tribals, 
especially from the point of view of assimilation and integration, 
cannot as yet be evaluated. The experiment must be continued 
for a further five years before the reactions of the tribals can be 
observed. The Government is following the advice of the anthro- 
pologists, social workers and administrators in this respect. A 
special cadre of officers who are suited for the tribal areas has 
been created for the North-Eastern Frontier Agency. The Second 
Five-Year Plan envisages the physical targets of the various schemes 
and has earmarked larger amounts for schemes for the tribals. 
They have special representation in the legislatures both in th 
states and at the centre, as well as in services. Thus the tribals 
are made to feel that they are sharing in the administration of the 
whole country. Tribes advisory councils have been set up where 
there are scheduled areas in the states, and special autonomous 
hill districts have been created in Assam under the Sixth Schedule 
of the Constitution. These autonomous districts have been given 
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powers to evolve in their own way and according to their own 
ideas the institutions for governing these districts. Cultural research 
institutes have been set up in some of the states for the study of 
tribal folk lore, dances and dialects. All encouragement is given 
for the advancement of tribal art and music. Annual conferences 
are held to discuss the various problems connected with the tribals, 
and non-official agencies are encouraged by grants to start institu- 
tions for their welfare. It is gratifying to note that the majority 
of the tribals are coming forward to take advantage of all these 
facilities ; the students are attending primary, middle and high 
schools, and even the number of tribal students in colleges is 
rapidly increasing. 

The latest census figures show that the tribal population of 
India is not going down by the introduction of such measures. The 
tribals are taking up their position of equality with other sections 
of the people and voicing the feelings of their brethren vigorously. 
The process of assimilation, integration and acculturation is going 
on apace, but not without the close attention of the Government, 
which has laid down a definite policy. This policy prevents the 
exploitation of the tribals in any form by others and prevents, as 
far as possible, any disturbance of tribal life and customs. 

Since the advent of freedom, the problem of the tribals has 
riveted the attention of the people at large. The conferences that 
are being held every year create a platform for free discussion 
between anthropologists, social workers, Christian missionaries and 
administrators regarding these problems, and these are inaugurated 
by the President or the Prime Minister and presided over by well- 
known tribal leaders and others. Various problems of the tribals 
are discussed and analysed, and solutions found by experiment 
and pilot schemes till such time as the tribals will themselves come 
forward and solve their own problems. It is hoped that within 
a period of ten years the tribals of India will come forward with 
their own solutions and will stand side by side with the Indian 
people to contribute their own share to the building up of a great 
united nation. 


The I.L.O. and the Protection of 
Performers, Record Manufacturers and 
Broadcasting Agencies 


The problems, both national and international, connected with the 
rights of performers in broadcasting, television and the mechnical 
reproduction of sound have steadily become greater since the Inter- 
national Labour Office first took up the question some 30 years ago.* 
Work on the framing of international regulations for the protection 
of performers, manufacturers of gramophone records and broadcasting 
agencies and the proposals advanced in various quarters which concern 
the public at large as well as the three parties directly concerned, 
have now reached a stage where a general review seems opportune. 

The question is extremely complex, owing to the nature and range 
of the problems involved and their importance not only for the per- 
formers themselves but also for a significant part of each country’s 
cultural heritage. The many legal, technical and other aspects could 
not be dealt with fully in one article, but in the following pages will be 
found a brief survey of the leading features of the question and of the 
most noteworthy achievements in recent years, against the background 
of the earlier discussions and work on the subject. The article also 
recalls the interest of the International Labour Organisation in the 
problem and the contribution it feels bound to make towards finding 
a practical, constructive answer. 


"THE International Labour Organisation has been led to the 

view that the livelihood of musicians, actors, singers and 
variety artistes is being adversely affected by the increasingly 
widespread use of techniques for the recording and sound and 
visual broadcasting of their performances. For many years past, 
performers’ organisations throughout the world have been asserting 
that the result has been a steady decline in the volume of work 
available and unemployment, which in a number of countries may 
be described as technological, while at the same time the performers’ 


1 See Arnold Kou_er : “ Performers’ Rights with regard to Broadcasting 
and Mechanical Reproduction”, in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. XXI, 
No. 5, May 1930. 
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profession and their economic position have been seriously 
affected. 

Since one of the chief aims of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is to obtain better conditions and opportunities for all classes 
of worker, it was natural that the I.L.O., in response to the increas- 
ingly pressing requests made to it by the performers’ organisations 
since 1926, should take steps to tackle this question with its urgent 
social and economic, as well as technical and legal, problems. 


PROBLEMS AFFECTING PERFORMERS 
Changes in Conditions and Opportunities 


The development of the phonographic industry and later of 
sound broadcasting and television has resulted in continuous de- 
velopment in techniques for the recording of performances, as well as 
in the transmission and reception of sound and visual broadcasts. 
These developments and their growing range of application have 
given rise to special problems, which may open a fresh chapter in 
labour law. 

In the first place, when a recording is made, the artist's ephem- 
eral, intangible performance is given material form and thus 
becomes a durable object with an existence of its own. It can there- 
fore be not only preserved but copied, reproduced, transferred to 
other media and repeatedly used on a wide scale for a variety of 
different purposes without any further action on the performer's 
part. The second result, which is due to broadcasting even more 
than to recording, is the unlimited extension in the range of a 
performance or, in other words, in the audience. The first of these 
phenomena represents an entirely new departure, since it gives 
the performance a permanent material form that can be owned, 
used and enjoyed by a third person, even against the will of the 
performer. Moreover the variety of combinations made possible 
by recording and broadcasting techniques and the rapidly growing 
practice on the part of broadcasting and television agencies of 
repeating or exchanging programmes raise further problems for 
the performers. The latter consider that after making full allow- 
ance for the influence of the general economic position on their 
situation in a number of countries, the change in their social, 
economic and professional status is due first and foremost to these 
technical developments and the very short space of time in which 
they have taken place. 

This use of recording and radio broadcasting processes, now 
rapidly becoming widespread, has had consequences for performers 
that cannot be analysed in detail here. But in order to set the 
problem in its true perspective it may be recalled that the cinemas 
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no longer require the services of musicians. Places of entertain- 
ment, restaurants, dance halls, etc., which used to employ them, 
now do without them to a large extent by using recordings or 
radio-electric transmissions, while “ live ” performances are retrans- 
mitted from halls, cafés, cabarets, etc. Even on the stage orchestras 
have begun to be replaced by recordings, which seem technically 
perfect. Sound broadcasting and television bring music and the 
performer's voice and picture into the home. Moreover, for finan- 
cial, technical and even artistic reasons, broadcasting cannot carry 
on without commercial or other recordings. Another serious 
problem is raised by clandestine recording. 

Performers also point out that in any study of the unemploy- 
ment problem they face it should be borne in mind that very often 
those affected have never earned their living in any other way, 
while their training does not fit them to adapt themselves readily to 
any other occupation. 

Performers agree, of course, that the sew techniques have 
brought appreciable advantages to a number of artists. The 
world-wide publicity they bring helps in finding engagements and 
arranging foreign tours. But opportunities of this kind appear 
to exist only for a relatively small minority. It is also true that 
a number of artists find work in the recording, broadcasting and 
television industries, on either regular or temporary contracts. 
Here too, however, the number who benefit is limited, and their 
opportunities in these industries do not appear to make up for the 
harn. caused by modern techniques to performers in general. 

In view of this situation performers have been pressing their 
case with growing urgency throughout the world. They argue 
that modern recording and, above all, broadcasting techniques, 
as used in a number of countries, are progressively curtailing the 
employment opportunities open to members of their professions 
and at the same time lessening their attraction for young people, 
with the result that in many countries there is an alarming fall in 
the number of young performers, particularly musicians. 

For these reasons performers assert that developments are 
confronting them with problems of such vital importance that 
nothing short of the early introduction of international regulations, 
giving due weight to all the interests involved, can cope with what 
in their opinion is a very serious situation. 

The performers’ claims are not always understood by public 
opinion, and it is sometimes contended that performers are merely 
seeking personal gain and ignoring the general interest. They 
themselves, however, are the first to admit that technical progress 
in recording and sound and visual broadcasting has been of immense 
value in extending cultural, educational and recreational facilities 
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everywhere, by making the cultural heritage of every people 
available throughout the world. Nevertheless, they consider that 
these facilities should not be provided at the expense of those whose 
work has made them possible. In their view appropriate inter- 
national regulations, by affording reasonable social protection to 
performers and their professions, should help to safeguard important 
cultural values. If a set of uniform regulations were adopted by 
the greatest possible number of countries, the spread of these 
values should, in the long run, be quickened rather than ham- 
pered. 
Chief Claims of Performers 


Performers have been urging since pre-war days that interna- 
tional action should be taken to cope with the changes in the condi- 
tions under which they work and, above all, to ward off unem- 
ployment. They are also anxious to enable young people to make 
a proper career in these professions and thereby preserve important 
cultural values which they consider to be threatened. 

They therefore ask for a performers’ code of rights in line with 
the conditions under which they now work and, in particular, 
effective action against unemployment. They admit, however, that 
the action taken should be such that there would be no confusion, 
in principle or in practice, by implication or in any other way, 
between copyright and performers’ rights. They urge, firstly, 
that regulations should be introduced regarding secondary uses 
of their performances. On the subject of their general status 
all performers, musicians, actors or other artistes, emphasise the need 
for clear, precise principles to be laid down to safeguard their social 
and economic interests. The details of their claims relate to certain 
key features of this protection and ways and means of providing it. 

One basic claim is that performers should be given a more 
or less absolute right to authorise or refuse to authorise the uses 
to be made of their performances. They take the view that, broadly 
speaking, this right should extend to the secondary uses made of 
their recorded performances, whether by broadcasting or in any 
other way. However, in their desire to reach a compromise they 
have agreed that for purposes of international regulation this 
claim should be replaced by the principle of equitable remuneration, 
in accordance with the practice of each country, for any secondary 
use to which the performance may be put, and that this remunera- 
tion should be used for the benefit of the profession as a whole rather 
than paid out to the individuals whose recorded performances have 
been used.! Performers are also concerned with the actual operation 

1 The establishment of social funds such as those already in existence 


in the United States, for example, might help to provide a practical answer 
to this major problem affecting performers in general 
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of any rights they may be granted, as, for example, in the case of 
the special problems arising when a work is performed by a number 
of performers. Other problems concern the identity of the holders 
of the rights, the duration of the protection to be given, the transfer 
of rights and the settlement of disputes. 


Legal Nature of the Question 


A number of theories have been put forward regarding 
the nature of the protection to be given and therefore its content. 
These cannot all be analysed here, but their salient points may be 
recalled. 

The existence of a number of analogies, real or apparent, 
between copyright and the protection claimed by performers has 
led some to conclude that the performers’ right is either a right 
similar to that granted to the author or a special aspect of this 
right as protected by the international copyright Conventions. 
A somewhat similar view is expressed by those who regard the 
performer as the collaborator of the author of the original work. 
According to yet another view a performance is a major work at one 
remove, which extends the creation of the author of the origina! 
work by giving it perceptible form. It has further been argued that 
the performer's right is derived from the author's right and is 
comparable to the adaptation, recasting or translation of an 
original work. Above all, it is contended that the performer's 
right—together with the rights of record manufacturers and 
broadcasting agencies—is related to copyright and should be 
subordinated to it in scope, content and duration, even if it is 
dealt with in separate regulations. 

These theories doubtless owe their origin to the fact that copy- 
right legislation had evolved by slow stages out of the need to 
provide authors with effective protection against pirating, and it 
was argued that a satisfactory way out could be found by linking 
the person who performs a work to its author and by associating 
the safeguards for performers with copyright legislation or incor- 
porating them in it. 

However, any approach involving some measure of identical 
treatment for performers’ rights and authors’ rights would appear 
to be impracticable, especially at the international level. There 
seems to be no doubt that copyright consists of an exclusive privi- 
lege granted to an individual to exploit his creation for a limited 
length of time. Without going into details it might be appropriate 
to point out that if one compares the nature and, above all, the 
purpose of copyright with the social and economic problems of 
performers (and of record manufacturers and broadcasting agencies), 
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a number of divergencies between the two at once become apparent. 
Marked differences can be detected for example in regard to the 
nature of the work protected, the holders of the right, the extent 
and content of the right, its duration, etc., and, above all, its 
purpose. 

Accordingly the International Labour Organisation has 
adopted the following approach. In the first place, it recognises 
that in this industry there is an important social and economic 
problem which, by its nature (being international for technical 
reasons as well as by virtue of the interests involved), makes it 
highly desirable and indeed necessary for a realistic answer to be 
found at the international level as soon as possible. For this purpose 
it would hardly be advisable or even useful to attempt a precise 
legal definition of the principles underlying the protection to be 
given. A discussion of this kind at the international level could be 
of no great interest. On the other hand once the principles under- 
lying this protection had been laid down in an independent inter- 
national instrument the signatory States, in ratifying it, would 
naturally assume responsibility for applying it in accordance with 
their own legal systems ond in the way best suited to the machinery 
and circumstances existing in their own countries. This approach 
might be expected to provide a workable answer to what is an 
essentially practical problem arising out of the labour relationship 
between the workers and employers involved. It recognises the 
need to seek agreement between the parties concerned if any 
satisfactory way is to be found of dealing with a situation that is 
steadily becoming more difficult. It would also avoid the danger of 
studies and analyses of largely academic interest which, by going 
into the finer points of the subject and exploring all the legal 
theories, would mean a substantial delay in reaching an early 
practical solution to the question. This view has received general 
approval from the leading international and national performers’ 
organisations and from such bodies as the International Federation 
of the Phonographic Industry and the European Broadcasting 
Union. 


EXAMINATION OF THE QUESTION AT THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


The International Labour Organisation began its study of the 
question of protection for performers as early as 1926. Between 
1929 and 1937 the question was exhaustively studied, owing to the 
complexity of the problems involved, by a committee set up by the 
Organisation and by a committee of experts appointed by the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. in 1938. The question was then 
included in the agenda of the session of the International Labour 
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Conference due to be held in 1940, in the hope that an international 
labour Convention or Recommendation would be adopted.! Owing 
to the war the Conference was unable to meet and the procedure 
whereby it could examine the question was not set in motion. 


First Session of the 1.L.0. Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers 


After the war the question was found to be even more urgent 
than before. The Governing Body of the I.L.O. received a number 
of urgent requests from the organisations concerned and decided 
to include it in the agenda of the First Session of the I.L.O. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers 
(Geneva, October 1949) for further study. At this session the 
Advisory Committee asked the Governing Body of the I.L.O., in 
view of the highly technical nature of the question, to include it 
in its agenda for the next meeting and at the same time to secure 
effective co-ordination of all work on this subject so as to prepare 
the ground for an international agreement.” 

Two important events had, in fact, occurred, and these had an 
influence on subsequent developments and particularly on the 
procedure adopted. 


Action by the International Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works 


In the first place, the Berne Union (International Union for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works) had announced its 
interest in the question. It will be recalled that this Union was set 
up by the signatory States of the Berne Convention for the protec- 
tion of the rights of authors over their literary and artistic works.* 
The question had already been examined by the diplomatic con- 
ference held in Rome in 1928 to revise the Berne Convention. The 
conference considered, however, by a large majority that protection 
for performers was out of place in a Convention designed to safe- 
guard authors’ rights. Subsequently representatives of the League 
of Nations Secretariat, the International Institute for Intellectual 


'See 1.L.0.: Rights of Performers in Broadcasting, Television and the 
Mechanical Reproduction of Sound, Report III, International Labour 
Conference, 26th Session, Geneva, 1940 (Geneva, 1939). 

* For the conclusions of the Advisory Committee see Official Bulletin 
Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX XIII, No. 4, 20 Dec. 1950; Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. III, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1950 ; and Minutes of the 110th Ses- 
sion of the Governing Body (Geneva, 1.L.O.), Appendix XIII. 

* This Convention, which was signed in Berne in 1886, was revised, 
amended or supplemented in Paris (1896), Berlin (1908), Berne (1914), 
Rome (1928) oad Brussels (1948). 
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Co-operation (the predecessor of U.N.E.S.C.O.), the Berne Union, 
the International Institute for the Unification of Private Law and 
the I.L.O. held a meeting in Paris in 1931 and officially confirmed 
the competence of the I.L.O. in this matter. In 1939 a further 
step was taken by the Berne Union and the International Institute 
for the Unification of Private Law. A committee of experts in a 
meeting at Samedan (Switzerland) studied certain rights, including 
performers’ rights, and pointed out that protection for performers 
and protection for the record manufacturers were closely linked 
together. No action was taken on the conclusions reached at 
Samedan until the diplomatic conference to revise the Berne 
Convention was called in Brussels in 1948. This conference, in 
dealing with rights “ connected ” with copyright or “ neighbouring 
rights ”, i.e. those of record manufacturers, broadcasting agencies 
and performers, expressed the hope that further studies would be 
carried out on the position of performers. 

At this conference a Permanent Committee was set up to assist 
the Office of the Berne Union in its work. At its first meeting at 
Neuchatel in September 1949 (a month before the First Session of 
the I.L.O. Advisory Committee referred to above) the Permanent 
Committee instructed the Office of the Berne Union : (a) to make 
inquiries of the governments of the countries of the Union as to 
the result of the studies made in regard to the protection by ap- 
propriate measures of the manufacturers of gramophone records 
and similar instruments, of broadcasting agencies and of performers ; 
(6) to communicate to the governments of the member countries 
of the Union, as well as to the governments of non-member countries 
as a basis of discussion and without actually approving them, the 
texts resulting from the work of the committee of experts at 
Samedan ; and (c) to invite these governments to put forward 
their own comments and proposals. 


Proposal for Simultaneous Regulations for the Protection of 
Performers, Record Manufacturers and Broadcasting Agencies 


The second development was the argument that had already 
been put forward by the diplomatic conference held in Brussels, 
and which was also supported by the International Federation of 
the Phonographic Industry and the European Broadcasting Union, 
namely that regulations conferring protection on record manufac- 
turers and broadcasting agencies as well as on performers were 
advisable from every point of view. It was pointed out that the 
problems relating to these three groups, or at least some of their 
more important aspects, were so closely interrelated and, in some 
respects, complementary, that simultaneous regulation should 
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prove equally beneficial to the parties concerned and to the public 
at large. It was also argued that some of the claims put forward 
by the performers also applied, by analogy, to the manufacturers 
and to broadcasting. 


Contacts between the I.L.O0. and the Berne Union 


In accordance with the decisions taken by the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. in the light of the suggestions put forward by the 
I.L.0. Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers in October 1949, the I.L.O. established contact with the 
Berne Union in 1950, suggesting that the work of the two organisa- 
tions in this matter should be co-ordinated. 


' The Joint Committee of Experts 


At a meeting in Lisbon in October 1950, the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Berne Union decided to call a meeting of a committee 
of experts to draft one or more international Conventions for the 
protection of record manufacturers, broadcasting agencies and 
performers.! 

In March 1951 the Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided to 
accept the invitation of the Berne Union that the I.L.O. be repre- 
sented on the Committee of Experts set up by the Berne Union. 
While making due reservations regarding the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers and 
any decisions it might itself take in the future, the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. considered that a joint review by all concerned of the 
problems facing performers, record manufacturers and broadcasting 
agencies should facilitate the later adoption of an appropriate 
international instrument. 

The joint committee of experts met in Rome in November, 
1951. As a basis for discussion, it took a preliminary draft inter- 
national Convention prepared by the Office of the Berne Union. 
In the meantime, the I.L.O. had completed a report on performers’ 
rights for the Second Session of the I.L.O. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, which was due 
to meet in February 1952. The I.L.O. submitted this report for 
discussion by the experts. The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Governing Body and the International Labour 
Office. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Governing Body, the 


1 At its meeting in Lisbon the Permanent Committee had before it, 
for information, a draft Convention for the protection of performing artists, 
manufacturers of records and broadcasting organisations, prepared jointly 
by the International Federation of the Phonographic Industry and the 
European Broadcasting Union. 
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I.L.O. delegation informed the joint committee that the Organisa- 
tion was anxious that there should be proper co-ordination of the 
efforts made in various quarters. The delegation added, however, 
that it could not commit itself on matters of either substance or 
procedure until the I.L.O. Advisory Committee an Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers had had an opportunity of making 
a further study of the question and reporting to the Governing 
Body. The I.L.O. delegation also reserved its position regarding 
the enforcement of any provisions for the protection of performers 
that might be embodied in any future instrument. 

The joint committee of experts recommended that the proposed 
international regulations should take the form of a single instrument 
comprising a set of general provisions applying equally to all the 
groups affected (performers, manufacturers and_ broadcasting 
agencies), together with special provisions for each of these three 
groups. The committee of experts decided not to attempt to 
define the legal nature of these rights as this would probably be a 
waste of time, in view of the complexity of the problems involved 
and the relatively recent nature of the legislation and case law on 
the subject. Accordingly, the experts considered it preferable to 
list the persons or legal entities to be given protection and to 
specify in the case of each group the degree of material pro- 
tection to be afforded by the proposed international regulations. 
At the conclusion of its work, the joint committee of experts 
approved a draft international Convention, known as the Rome 
Draft, as a basis for subsequent discussion. The Committee of 
experts agreed that the title of this draft Convention should not 
refer to “ connected rights” but to the protection of performers, 
record manufacturers and broadcasting agencies. 


Second Session of the I1.L.0. Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers 


At its Second Session (Geneva, February-March 1952) the 
Advisory Committee had before it a report on performers’ rights 
prepared by the Office. This report had also been considered at 
the Rome meeting of the committee of experts of the Berne Union 
The Advisory Committee also considered the draft Convention 
produced by the committee of experts. 

The Advisory Committee made a number of observations on 
the substance of the Rome Draft. In addition, it adopted a special 
resolution regarding employment and unemployment among 
performers.' In considering the procedure proposed at Rome, 

1 For the conclusions of the Advisory Committee see Official Bulletin, 


Vol. XXV, No. 3, 20 Dec. 1952; and Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 11, 
1 June 1952 
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the I1.L.0. was faced with a choice between collaborating with 
the Berne Union or continuing to deal with the question of perfor- 
mers’ rights on its own. It seemed clear, in the circumstances 
at the time, that the I.L.O. could not stand aside and that it 
should collaborate with the Berne Union. If the I.L.O. and the 
Berne Union had followed separate paths, they would probably 
not have been supported by the majority of governments. Due 
weight had also to be given to the arguments advanced in favour of 
the early introduction of international regulations dealing not only 
with performers’ rights but also with the rights of record manufac- 
turers and broadcasting agencies. It had been pointed out that the 
reasons in favour of such regulations in the case of performers 
were also valid by analogy in the case of the record and broad- 
casting industries. There were thus grounds for favouring a single 
instrument simultaneously applicable to the three groups directly 
involved. There were also grounds for hoping that this approach 
would enable the objective to be reached with the least delay. 

It was with these arguments in mind that the I.L.0O. Advisory 
Committee put forward its views on the procedure to be adopted. 
It asked that the I.L.O. should be associated with any procedure 
that might be proposed for preparing and convening an independent 
international conference as early as possible for the adoption of a 
single instrument on this subject and that the conclusions adopted 
by the Committee on the Rome Draft should be communicated 
to the governments of the I.L.O. member States as well as to the 
Berne Union, following which they should be submitted to the 
independent international conference. 


Decisions by the I.L.0. Governing Body regarding the Proposed 
International Instrument 


The procedure for the adoption of an international instrument 
as proposed by the Rome meeting of the joint committee of experts 
of the Berne Union raised a number of issues, one of which was 
the calling of an independent international conference. 

The question of performers’ rights alone is indisputably the 
province of the I.L.O. The Organisation also has an immediate 
interest in the preparation of any international regulation to provide 
performers of all classes with effective economic and social safe- 
guards with regard to recordings and sound and visual broadcasting. 
However, the International Labour Conference is not the only 
body competent to adopt an instrument covering the rights of 
performers, record manufacturers and broadcasting agencies. 
In view of the desirability of avoiding a piecemeal approach to 
the problem, such as would be entailed if the International Labour 
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Conference dealt separately with the question of performers’ 
rights, the necessity arose of devising a special procedure for the 
collaboration instituted between the 1.L.O. and the Berne Union. 

These considerations, as has been seen, had already influenced 
the conclusions adopted in 1952 by the I.L.O. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. In March 1953 
they also led the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to approve the 
principle of a single instrument dealing with the rights of performers, 
record manufacturers and broadcasting agencies. In addition, it 
approved the principle of an independent international conference 
to be called for the purpose of establishing suitable international 
regulations. 


Some Problems Arising out of the Diplomatic Conference and the 
Preparatory Work 


It followed that the proposed international conference would 
have to be governmental, i.e. diplomatic, in character. It seemed 
to be logical that the preparation, calling and organisation of such 
a conference should be undertaken by the government of a State 
which would act as host to the representatives of the other govern- 
ments and by the two international organisations concerned, viz. 
the I.L.O. and the Berne Union. 

The preparations designed to give such a purely governmental 
conference the best chances of success created a number of special 
problems for the I.L.O. In the first place the I.L.O. is the only inter- 
governmental organisation to have a tripartite structure whereby 
employers and workers as well as governments are represented at 
all levels. Quite apart from this constitutional principle, the extreme 
complexity and importance of the question had led the I.L.O. to 
the conclusion that participation by the parties directly concerned, 
i.e. the workers and industries affected, at least during the prepara- 
tory stages, was just as important as participation by the legal 
experts if a really adequate international instrument was to be 
produced with a prospect of being ratified and carried out. It was 
therefore important to ensure that the interests directly affected, 
i.e. the performers, record manufacturers and _ broadcasting 
agencies as well as governments, should be closely associated 
with all the work on the revision of the Rome Draft and the pre- 
paration of documents for the proposed diplomatic conference. 
Accordingly the I.L.O., in its collaboration with the Berne Union, 
has continued to operate on a tripartite basis, whether through 
the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers or through the Governing Body. The Organisation has, 
moreover, drawn upon the support and direct advice of all the 
international organisations of performers, record manufacturers 
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and broadcasting agencies. From the start the 1.L.0. has worked 
with the Berne Union on a tripartite basis. For example, the 
principal meetings called by the Berne Union were attended by 
tripartite delegations from the I.L.O. Governing Body. Moreover, 
the 1.L.0. has tried in its negotiations with the Berne Union to 
ensure that the parties affected are duly represented at all stages 
of the technical discussions. Further, pending joint conversations 
and decisions on the organisation of the diplomatic conference, 
the I.L.0. Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers had already asked that the attention of member 
States of the Organisation should be called at the right moment 
to the importance of arranging for their representatives at the 
diplomatic conference to be accompanied by experts directly 
representing the employers and workers concerned. 


Study of the Rome Draft by Governments 


The Rome Draft was examined by the I.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers in Feb- 
ruary-March 1952 and was then communicated to the governments 
for their comments by the Office of the Berne Union following a 
decision taken by the Permanent Committee of the Union (Neu- 
chatel, July 1952). The last date for the receipt of these comments, 
which was initially 31 August 1953, had later to be postponed by the 
Office of the Berne Union. Subsequently all the comments received 
by the Office of the Berne Union from governments were circulated 
to governments so as to enable them to make other suggestions 
and proposals. It is thus reasonable to conclude that since the 
Rome Draft was made in November 1951 all governments have 
had ample time to make up their minds and to submit their views. 
The International Labour Office was also informed of the contents 
of these replies. 


Conclusions Adopted by the 1.L.0. Advisory Committee 


At its Third Session (Geneva, May 1954) the I.L.O. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, after 
adopting a new resolution on unemployment among performers, 
invited the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to instruct the Office to 
continue its efforts to arrange another meeting, at the earliest 
possible date, of the joint committee of experts that had first met 
in Rome in 1951, in order to continue the preparations for the 
diplomatic conference.* 


1 For the conclusions of the Advisory Committee see Official Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXVIT, No. 3, 15 Oct. 1954, and Industry and Labour, Vol. XII, No. 6, 
15 Sep. 1954. 
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Decisions of the Permanent Committee of the Berne Union 


The Permanent Committee of the Berne Union, which met at 
Neuchatel in July 1952, considered that another meeting of the 
joint committee of experts should be held in time to allow the 
proposed diplomatic conference to be called during 1953. However, 
this meeting could not be held, and at a meeting at Lugano in June- 
July 1954 the Permanent Committee of the Union decided that 
a new committee of experts should be set up, its composition to be 
settled jointly by the Office of the Berne Union and the I.L.O.' 
At this same meeting the Permanent Committee decided that the 
Rome Draft should be re-examined by the new committee of 
experts in the light of the comments made by governments, the 
I.L.0O. Advisory Committee, and the international organisations of 
the employers and workers concerned. 


Preparatory Meetings 


To prepare the task of the new committee of experts, which, in 
the view of the I.L.O., should form the last stage in the preparatory 
work before the calling of the diplomatic conference, another infor- 
matory meeting was held at Berne in September 1954, and another 
more general meeting was arranged by the Director of the Office 
of the Berne Union in Paris in October-November 1954. Invita- 
tions to this meeting were issued not only to the I.L.O. and to the 
parties directly affected but also to U.N.E.S.C.O., the Council of 
Europe and the international organisations of authors. 

After these two meetings the I.L.O. concluded that matters 
would be advanced if a comprehensive body of documentation 
were prepared concerning the governments’ comments on the Rome 
Draft and all the proposed amendments and opinions that had been 
put forward by the appropriate bodies of the I.L.O., as well as 
by the parties concerned and in various other quarters. It was felt 
that this would facilitate the final revision of the Rome Draft by 
the future committee of experts. This task, in the view of the 
I.L.O., should be carried out jointly by its staff and the staff of the 
Berne Union. The Governing Body agreed to this course and took 
the view that the two offices should also settle the composition of 
the committee of experts, its agenda and the date of its meeting. 
As four years had already gone by since the committee of experts 


1 This suggestion was approved by the Governing Body of the I.L.0 
in Nov. 1954. On this occasion the Workers’ members emphasised that the 
verformers should be adequately represented at the forthcoming discussions 
This applied equally to the employers concerned, i.e. the record manufac 
turers and the broadcasting agencies 
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met in Rome it was hoped that the new committee would be able 
to meet in the course of 1955. 

After a number of consultations with representatives of the 
Office of the Berne Union on the preparatory work referred to in 
the preceding paragraph, the Director-General of the I.L.O. sug- 
gested to the Director of the Office of the Berne Union that the 
representatives of the Berne Union and the I.L.O. should meet 
at the International Labour Office in Geneva on 17 March 1955. 
This invitation was accepted and it was agreed that, in view of the 
unofficial character of the meeting, it should be attended only by 
representatives of the two organisations. 


Preliminary Meeting of the Berne Union. 


The Geneva meeting, which was due to start on 17 March 1955, 
was preceded by a meeting of the Executive Subcommittee of the 
Permanent Committee of the Berne Union in Berne on 15 and 
16 March 1955 in the presence of observers from U.N.E.S.C.O., 
the Council of Europe and the Copyright Office of the United States 
(which is not a party to the Berne Union). 

At this meeting it was decided to adopt a different approach 
from that hitherto proposed, whereby U.N.E.S.C.O., the Council 
of Europe, the United States and the Pan-American Union were 
to be associated with the preparation of the future Convention on 
“ connected ” or “ neighbouring ” rights. It was also stated that the 
Berne Union had assumed and should retain the initiative with 
regard to this Convention. Lastly, the new programme suggested 
that there should be a fresh intermediate stage during which a 
working party should be set up to prepare the ground for the 
future committee of experts. The latter committee should be 
governmental in character and the parties concerned should 
participate as observers only. The Berne Union would provide 
the secretariat for the working party and the committee of experts, 
helped where necessary by the intergovernmental organisations 
concerned. 


Meeting of Representatives of the I.L.0. and the Berne Union. 


This meeting was held at the International Labour Office 
on 17 and 18 March 1955. The Berne Union delegation, which was 
composed of members of its Executive Subcommittee, was accom- 
panied by the Registrar of the United States Copyright Office. 

At the request of the representatives of the Berne Union, the 
meeting discussed the advisability of amending the procedure 
previously agreed upon by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. and 
the Berne Union. 
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On this subject the representatives of the Berne Union, while 
not disputing that the I.L.O. had studied the question of perform- 
ers’ rights for some 30 years, expressed the view that the initia- 
tive in this matter should rest with the Berne Union, and that 
the question involved not only the rights of performers, record 
manufacturers and broadcasting agencies but to some extent the 
protection of authors’ rights as well. 

The representatives of the I.L.O. thereupon reviewed the past 
development of the question. They recalled that the proposal 
for the introduction of international regulations regarding per- 
formers’ rights had first been made by the I.L.O. as far back 
as 1926. However, after the interruption caused by the war, the 
1.L.O. had agreed with the Berne Union to pool the resources of 
their two organisations in the interests of a concerted effort instead 
of leaving each of these two bodies to continue on their separate 
courses. The I.L.O. had suspended any separate action on its 
own part and had collaborated to the full in this undertaking. 
It considered, furthermore, that it should remain a joint under- 
taking at every stage. The I.L.O. representatives went on to 
recall the position of their Organisation with regard to the nature 
of the rights to be covered by the proposed regulation—that 
the question is essentially industrial in character and entails not 
only economic and social protection for performers but also pro- 
tection for certain industrial nights claimed by the record manufac 
turers and the broadcasting agencies. 

As a result of this meeting a modified procedure was agreed on 
in place of the Paris programme referred to above. This new pro- 
cedure was accepted on behalf of the Permanent Committee of 
the Berne Union and placed before the Governing Body of the 
1.L.0. The changes involved calling a working party comprising 
equal numbers of representatives of the I.L.O. and the Berne 
Union as a preliminary step to the meeting of the committee 
of experts. The U.N.E.S.C.O. Interim Committee for the Universal 
Copyright Convention would be represented in the delegation of 
the Berne Union to the working party. Representatives of the 
United Nations, U.N.E.S.C.O., the Pan-American Union and the 
Council of Europe would be invited to attend the meetings of this 
working party, which would pave the way for the meeting of the 
committee of experts, which should take place at the earliest 
possible date following the conclusion of the working party’s task. 

In approving the procedure recommended at the meeting held 
on 17 and 18 March 1955, including the calling of a working party, 
the Governing Body instructed the Director-General of the I.L.O. 
to maintain close contact with the international organisations 
of performers, record manufacturers and broadcasting agencies 
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during the preparatory work for the working party, as well as 
during and after its meeting. It was also agreed that during any 
subsequent talks with the Berne Union it should be strongly urged 
that these international organisations should be represented at the 
meeting of the working party by delegates with full power to take 
part in the discussions, Lastly, the Governing Body expressed the 
hope that this meeting of the committee of experts would be the 
last stage before the calling of the diplomatic conference to adopt 
the proposed international instrument. 


Meetings of the Five International Organisations of Employers and 
Workers Directly A ffected. 


After the Governing Body had approved the recommendations 
made at the meeting on 17 and 18 March 1955 the five international 
organisations of employers and workers directly affected by the 
proposed international Convention, viz. the International Federa- 
tion of the Phonographic Industry, the European Broadcasting 
Union, the International Federation of Musicians, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Actors and the International Federation of 
Variety Artistes, considered that they should open new talks 
between themselves to see how far their positions might be recon- 
ciled. They informed the 1.L.O. that they would appreciate it if 
they were given a fresh opportunity of holding such conversations. 
In view of the Governing Body’s decision regarding contacts 
with these organisations, the I.L.O. agreed to lend its assistance. 

These five international organisations have held two meetings, 
one at the International Labour Office in Geneva from 8 to 11 June 
1955 and the other in London from 12 to 15 September 1955. 

The two meetings, at which the I.L.O. was represented, had 
before them the Rome Draft, the report prepared by the I.L.O. for 
the Second Session of the I.L.O. Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers (Geneva, 1952), and the 
conclusions adopted on the subject by that Committee, together 
with a report on the Paris working meeting held in October- 
November 1954 under the auspices of the Berne Union. The 
purpose of these two meetings was to concentrate on those chief 
points of the Rome Draft on which the parties to the question had 
not been able to reach agreement and to examine the problems 
involved. As the differences were strongest over those provisions 
of the Rome Draft regarding performers’ rights, it was decided in 
the first place to study these provisions by basing the discussions 
on the amendments put forward at the Paris working meeting 
by the representatives of the broadcasting agencies, rather than 
on the actual text of the Rome Draft. 
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At these two meetings the representatives of the three inter- 
national performers’ organisations, of the International Federation 
of the Phonographic Industry and of the European Broadcasting 
Union reached agreement on the essential principles for the pro- 
tection of performers that should be incorporated in the future 
Convention. Agreement was reached on the following principles 
relating to the problem of secondary uses of recorded performances, 
with which performers are specially concerned, since in their view 
these uses are largely responsible for present conditions, such as 
unemployment, in their professions. 

The proposed Convention should contain a direct recognition of 
the right of performers to equitable remuneration for the broad- 
casting and communication to the public of commercial recordings 
made for sale to the public, and this right, subject to certain limit- 
ations, would be enforced against the record manufacturers. In 
each country payment would be calculated as a proportion of the 
income received within the country by record manufacturers from 
broadcasts and public performances. The performers’ right would 
be confined to a reasonable share of such payments. It would be 
left to the legislation of each country to prescribe the share payable 
to performers, together, with any other conditions regulating the 
question. A provision could also be included in the draft Conven- 
tion specifying that in each country the money could be paid to 
a performers’ organisation approved or designated by law, which 
would act as a kind of social fund on behalf of the profession as a 
whole. 

Some points of secondary importance were not settled, and the 
parties failed to agree on one provision in the Rome Draft dealing 
with the principle of compulsory licences.'. This principle seems 
to be one of those special points that should be settled at the 
diplomatic conference itself rather than during the preparatory 
stages. Accordingly the disagreement over this principle should 
not create any major difficulties for the committee of experts who 
will revise the draft international Convention. 

The final drafting of the proposed principles was left to a small 
committee, which was set up at the conclusion of the London 
meeting to pursue the study of the principles that had been dis- 


1 The idea of the compulsory licence, which is based on copyright, is 
that once the author of a work has given permission for it to be reproduced 
he cannot deny permission to others to do the same, provided fair compen- 
sation is paid. The purpose of the licence is to ensure that, subject to certain 
conditions, use is made of the work by eliminating the right of the author 
or his heirs to impose restrictions. A licence that is freely granted is termed 
contractual ; if it is only given as a result of a statutory obligation it is 
know as a compulsory licence, It has been argued that the concept of the 
compulsory licence should be included in the Rome Draft, in order to ensure 
that performers are not given greater protection on this point than authors 
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cussed, together with a number of other provisions of the Rome 
Draft, particularly those dealing with the position of orchestras 
and ensembles. The representatives of the five international 
organisations directly affected thus made substantial and very 
encouraging progress at their meetings in Geneva and London. 
In response to a further request, the Director-General of the 
I.L.0. decided to offer the hospitality of the Office to a new 
meeting of the five international organisations in question so as to 
give them an opportunity of finishing the work begun in Geneva 
and London in June and September 1955, There are grounds for 
believing that the final revision of the proposed international 
Convention, which must be completed before the diplomatic 
conference can be called, would be greatly facilitated if the inter- 
national organisations representing the parties concerned, i.e. the 
employers and workers, could reach unanimous agreement over 
the main provisions of the Rome Draft and at the same time clearly 
define any points of disagreement, suggesting alternative provisions 
where necessary. 


Meeting of the Working Party. 


By decision of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., the Office 


suggested to the Office of the Berne Union that the agenda of the 
working party should be as follows: (a) the choice of documents 
to be submitted to the future committee of experts; (b) the 
composition of the committee of experts and the date of meeting ; 
and (c) any other matters. 

The I.L.O. provided the working party with the report pre- 
pared by the Office for the I.L.O. Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers, together with the conclusions 
of that Committee. It also submitted a memorandum on the 
discussions and results of the meetings held by the parties directly 
concerned in Geneva and London in June and September 1955 and 
another memorandum on the documents prepared by the I.L.O. 
with respect to performers’ rights since 1928. 

At the request of the Berne Union it was agreed that the 
working party, which was due to start work on 31 October 1955, 
should meet in Berne. 

This meeting of the working party was preceded by a meeting 
of the U.N.E.S.C.O. Interim Committee for the Universal Copyright 
Convention (Paris, 17-21 October 1955). This Committee includes 


1 The Universal Copyright Convention was adopted by an Intergovern 
mental Conference held in Geneva (18 Aug.-6 Sep. 1952). The text of the 
Convention was signed by the plenipotentiary delegates of 36 governments. 
The Convention is now in force. 
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members of the Permanent Committee of the Berne Union. At 
this meeting a provisional report was submitted by U.N.E.S.C.O. 
on existing or projected legislation in 13 European and non- 
European countries. At the end of its discussions the meeting 
passed a resolution expressing the view that U.N.E.S.C.O. should 
play an active part in any project seeking international solutions 
on a universal basis in the field of “neighbouring rights”, the latter 
being closely related to copyright and having a direct effect on the 
Universal Copyright Convention.! 

The working party met in Berne from 31 October to 5 Novem- 
ber 1955. The I.L.O. delegation was composed of representatives 
of the Governing Body and the Office, and the Berne Union was 
represented by members of the Executive Subcommittee of its 
Permanent Committee. This delegation also included two repre- 
sentatives of the U.N.E.S.C.O. Interim Committee for the Universal 
Copyright Convention. U.N.E.S.C.O., the Pan-American Union 
and the Council of Europe sent observers. 

During its discussions, the working party reached agreement, 
though qualified by statements of principle by both delegations 
on certain points, regarding the documents to be submitted to the 
future committee of experts as a basis for discussion and certain 
specific problems or aspects of problems to be drawn to the com- 
mittee’s attention. 

On the other hand, the working party was unable to reach 
agreement on either the composition or the date of meeting of the 
committee of experts. The I.L.O. delegation followed the policy 
of the Organisation with regard to the nature and substance of the 
question and the aims of the proposed international regulations ; 
it also conformed to the relevant decisions of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.0. It accordingly suggested that the committee of 
experts should comprise numerically equal delegations from the 
I.L.O. and the Berne Union, together with a group of experts 
selected either from a list jointly approved by the I.L.O. and 
the Berne Union or from a list half of which should be drawn 
up by the I.L.O. and the other half by the Berne Union. In any 
event, the international organisations of the employers and workers 
concerned, together with any intergovernmental organisations 


1 Previously U.N.E.S.C.O. has taken the view—-which had also been 
taken before the war by its predecessor, the International Institute for 
Intellectual Co-operation—that performers’ rights could not properly be 
dealt with in a copyright Convention and should be covered by a separate 
special instrument Accordingly U.N.E.S.C.O., while recalling its own 
special interest in the work on performers’ rights, thought it desirable that 
an arrangement should be made or a Convention adopted on this subject 
within the shortest possible time, and that by and large it fell to the I.L.O 
to prepare such an instrument. Close collaboration has therefore been 
maintained between the I.L.O. and U.N_.E.S.C.O 
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that might be affected, should be invited to send experts, and 
the experts should comprise a sufficient number of persons with 
first-hand knowledge of the problems arising out of relations 
between performers, record manufacturers and _ broadcasting 
agencies. Immediately after hearing the experts, the delegations 
of the I.L.O. and the Berne Union would make a final revision of 
the draft Convention for submission, with any necessary alternative 
texts, to the diplomatic conference. 

In essence, the final proposal of the Berne Union was for a 
committee of government experts made up of 15 members ap- 
pointed by 15 States. This committee would draft a Convention 
which would then be communicated to the intergovernmental 
organisations affected and to the governments themselves. The 
Berne Union, the I.L.O. and—subject to agreement on this point— 
U.N.E.S.C.O, would each be represented by a delegation of three 
members, and each other intergovernmental organisation concerned 
by one delegate. The private organisations affected (performers, 
manufacturers, broadcasting, the cinema, authors, publishers, etc.) 
would be able to attend the public sittings of the committee of 
experts, submit written evidence and, if given permission before- 
hand, express their opinions orally. The list of States that should 
appoint experts and of the intergovernmental and private organi- 
sations concerned would be agreed upon by the Berne Union, the 
I.L.O. and, subject to the foregoing qualification, U.N.E.S.C.O. 

The I.L.O, delegation felt unable to agree to the proposals 
made by the delegation of the Berne Union. These proposals 
would have had the following consequences: (a) the part played 
by the I.L.O. in the matter would be appreciably diminished; (6) 
it would mean a radical change in the approach always adopted 
by the I.L.O., in that it would henceforth be treated as a matter 
of copyright rather than as a social and economic problem ; and 
(c) the parties concerned, whose participation was essential in a 
matter that affected them directly, would be reduced to the status 
of observers. The working party was unable to break the deadlock 
on this point, which was of obvious importance for the later stages 
of the work. 

The Berne Union delegation considered that in order to find 
a satisfactory way out of these difficulties the Berne Union and 
U.N.E.S.C.O. could perhaps produce a draft Convention, and the 
I.L.O. could prepare a draft of its own. The two drafts could then 
be studied by a committee of government experts under conditions 
to be settled later. 

The partial failure of this working party is not particularly 
surprising in view of the fact that the main difficulty on which 
both sides had to be satisfied was a procedural question in appear- 
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ance only. The need was to conciliate two conflicting interpretations 
of the question : that of the I.L.O., which was outlined in the first 
part of this article, and the other approach, which tries to settle an 
industrial problem with social and economic implications through 
the international copyright machinery. The former approach is 
based upon largely practical considerations, while the latter is 
based on legal theories and national legislation. 

The second approach would involve linking the problem as a 
whole with the question of copyright. Its advocates argue that 
as certain rights have been conferred on authors, any rights that 
may be granted to performers, record manufacturers and broad- 
casting agencies should stem from authors’ rights and remain 
subsidiary to them. The whole concept of “connected” or “ neigh- 
bouring ” rights is based on an approach of this kind. Should 
international regulations follow these lines, the three parties in- 
volved would be protected only to the extent to which, and in the 
countries in which, authors of original works are protected. Such 
an approach would rule out the possibility of tackling at the inter 
national level a number of practical problems on which performers 
as well as record manufacturers and broadcasting agencies have 
been strongly urging action. It may be recalled that the joint 
committee of experts that met in Rome decided for these reasons 
that for the purpose of international regulation it was not advisable 
to attempt a legal definition of the protection to be given in the 
proposed Convention. 

The other approach to the question—at the international level, 
that is—is to make a realistic scrutiny of the problems arising out 
of the relationship between performers, record manufacturers 
and broadcasting agencies and to frame regulations to provide a 
fair degree of protection first and foremost on practical grounds. 
These safeguards would be embodied in international regulations, 
and the question of their legal nature would not arise, just as it does 
not arise, for example, when the International Labour Conference 
adopts international Conventions for the protection of workers in 
general or special classes of workers. 

The difficulty could doubtless be overcome by continuing to 
work for international regulations designed to give performers, 
record manufacturers and broadcasting agencies the protection 
they seek in accordance with their actual needs while completely 
and specifically reserving all authors’ rights. 


Latest Decisions by the Governing Body of the I.L.0O. 


After considering the report on the outcome of the discussions 
held by the working party the Governing Body of the L.L.O. 
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decided in November 1955: (a) to endorse the proposals made to 
the working party by the I.L.O. delegation that the committee 
of experts should be composed of numerically equal delegations 
from the Berne Union and the I.L.O., which would hear and ques- 
tion a panel of experts; and (b) to authorise the Director-General 
of the I.L.O. to enter into consultations with the Director of the 
Office of the Berne Union with a view to reaching agreement on 
the basis of this proposal and to completing the preparation of the 
documents to be submitted to the committee of experts. The 
Governing Body considered that every effort should be made to 
ensure that the committee of experts met not later than April 1956. 
Lastly, the Governing Body took note of the Director-General’s 
intention of consulting with the Director-General of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
It was understood that a report on the results of these talks, and if 
necessary on the concrete proposals made by the I.L.O., would be 
placed before the Governing Body at its next session in March 1956. 


CONCLUSION 


As will be gathered from the foregoing brief outline, the 
question of performers’ rights is extremely complicated from the 
legal as well as the economic and social point of view. This accounts 
for the long drawn-out procedure, involving exhaustive studies and 
frequent meetings, that has had to be followed in order to hammer 
out international regulations giving proper weight to the interests of 
the parties concerned and the public at large. 

Though difficulties have arisen over the best way of arriving 
at effective international regulations for the protection of perform- 
ers, record manufacturers, and broadcasting agencies, it seems 
certain that the urgent need for regulations of this kind is now 
acknowledged by many governments and by the intergovernmental 
institutions directly or indirectly concerned. This determination 
on the part of the intergovernmental institutions appears to afford 
a guarantee of final success. If a realistic spirit of collaboration 
is present it should be possible to clear the way for agreement on 
the form of the proposed international instrument and in the 
near future to reach a settlement of the kind that all concerned 
throughout the world have been urging with increasing vigour 
for many years past. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Changing Wage Structures: 
An International Review 


One of the striking phenomena of the post-war years has heen the 
narrowing of wage differentials in a number of countries. Together with 
the general improvement of the condition of wage earners and, in particular, 
the increase 1n hoth money wages and their pure hasing power, a narrowing 
has been observed in the differences between the wages paid for work of 
different skill, the average remuneration of different industries, and the 
wages paid for the same job to workers of different sex. The following 
pages review the development of wages since the war with respect to these 
factors. 


Articles published in the International Labour Review during the 
ast year ' have called attention to changes in the wage structure that 
oe occurred since the 1930s in France, Italy, and the United States. 
These three countries, despite their differences in economic structure, 
have manifested strikingly similar trends towards narrowing wage 
differentials and—particularly in France and Italy, and to some degree 
also in the United States—-towards an increasing spread between wage 
rates and the workers’ total remuneration. 

The following study presents statistical evidence for a greater number 
of countries, based principally on data regularly published by the 
International Labour Office.? These data show that some of the trends 
noted previously for France, Italy, and the United States are evident 
in many other countries as well, though the world-wide picture tends 
to show a somewhat more irregular movement of wage differentials. 
This article does not deal with the relationship between wage rates and 
total remuneration. 

Before presenting the evidence it will be useful to outline briefly the 
concept to which the statistics are related. The term “ wage structure ” 
is simply a formal way of describing the distribution of wages in any 
given situation—the variety of rates, for example, paid in different 
industries and for different occupations, the wages paid for beginners 
and for experienced workers, for men and for women, on a straight 
hourly basis or as a premium for high output. The structure may be 


1 See John T. Duntor and Melvin Rotnpaum : “ International Comparisons of Wage 
Structures ”, Vol. LX XI, No. 4, Apr. 1955, and Earl E. Muntz: “ The Decline in Wage 
Differentials Based on Skill in the United States”, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955 

2See Year Book of Labowr Statistics and the Statistical Supplement to the Inter 
national Labour Review. 
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deliberately maintained by wage-fixing authorities, as in Australia, 
where wage tribunals fix a complex pattern of basic wage rates including 
industry, occupational and other differentials. It may reflect the influ- 
ence of traditional relationships, as in France, where wage adjustments 
focus principally on certain “ key” jobs. Again the pattern of the wage 
structure may result from the more or less random distribution of 
innumerable industry, establishment, and individual wage bargains, as 
in many countries of the Americas, Asia and Africa. 

The study of wage structures is of interest because of its implications 
for individuals and its bearing on a number of social and economic 
problems. For example, it has been noted in some Scandinavian coun- 
tries that the recruitment of apprentices is difficult in certain skilled 
occupations when the wage for unskilled labour is superior to ore 
tices’ pay and almost as high as the wage of skilled workers. Here a 
problem of labour supply has arisen from the narrowing of skill differen- 
tials in the wage structure. In some countries narrowing differentials 
have contributed to the redistribution of income and have altered the 
pattern of consumer demand. The reduction or elimination of sex differ- 
entials has at times affected the level of labour cost, and has influenced 
the employment opportunities of women workers. 

Three principal aspects of the wage structure—the skill pattern, the 
inter-industry pattern, and the sex differential—are dealt with in the 
following pages. 


THE SKILL PATTERN OF WAGES 


While skilled labour, with rare exceptions, is paid more than unskilled 
labour, the relative position of the two varies considerably between 
countries and at different dates. Tables I, II and III present different 
aspects of the remuneration of workers in selected occupations in 15 
countries in October 1938 and October 1954, on the basis of the I.L.O. 
survey of wage rates in October of each year. 

The four skilled and four unskilled occupations were chosen from 
the 30 for which data were collected in 1938; an effort was made to 
represent trades common to the largest possible number of countries 
and to cover different branches of economic activity. In many coun- 
tries, moreover, the skilled occupations selected represent key points 
in the wage structure. 

Table I shows the percentage increase in wage rates for the four sets 
of occupations from Gctober 938 to October 1954. It will be noted 
that in the vast majority of cases the wage for unskilled labour rose 
more than the wage - the skilled occupation in the same industry, but 
that the changes followed an irregular pattern. In most countries the 
eight occupations manifested considerable differences in percentage 
increase, in spite of the fact that wage decisions are highly centralised 
in a number of the countries shown. 

It is known that increases in money my og ery increases in 
consumer - in almost every case over the period 1938-54, but the 
rise in real wages is not apparent from this table, since price changes 
are not taken into account.! The data of table I imply, however, that 
the effective increase in real wages varied widely from occupation to 
occupation. 


1 See “ Recent Trends in Industrial Wages”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, 
No, 5, May 1955. 
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TABLE I. INCREASES IN HOURLY WAGE RATES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS 
FROM 1938 To 1954 


(Percentages of 1938 wages) 


Manufacture Printing and Electric light 


of machinery publishing | and power 


Iron | Unskilled | Machine | Unskilled Elec- | Unskilled 
moulder labourer compositor! labourer trician labourer 


Construction 


Unskilled 
labourer | 


| 
Carpenter 


| | 
Argentina’ .. . 722 | 972) 410 654 725 773 812 
Australia?. ... 326 | 346) 310 361 | 313 339 324 398 
Belgium? . * 368 366 287 | 467 318 317 433 431 
236 305 | 210 267 233 284 
Chile*. . . . . .| 2,139 | 2,331 | 3,560 | 2,038 | 2,894 | 3,217 | 2,436 | 2,044 
Denmark*®. .. . 284 | 278) 307 342 | 293 274 
232 | 238; 204) 246 192 215 204 229 
Italy’... . . .| 5,160 | 6,115 | | | 6,890 | 6,646 | 4,612 | 5,298 
Netherlands* . . 203 222 | 199 206 | 229 200 | 202 179 
New Zealand. . . 227 216 | 206 | 226 | 200 | 202 201 225 
el 230 | 252 | 215 268 | 157 171 165 162 
....| 243 | 242 198 213 225 230 208 219 
Switzerland?! .. | 6a) 210 198 175 186 
United Kingdom 232 | 257 203 | 224 217 235 171 | 191 
United States ™ . | 225 258 174 210 


| 


Note. The figures are computed from original data in national currencies. 


1 Data refer to Buenos Aires only. 2 Sydney only 8 brussels only. Figures for machinery manufacture refer to 1934 
and 1951; for other industries to 1938 and 1950. In printing and publishing, the wage for machine compositor represents 
Antwerp and Liége ; the rate for printing labourer is for Charleroi 4 Data for 1938 represent average earnings instead of 
rates. © Data refer to Copenhagen only, and represent average straight-time earnings rather than rates. © Dublin only. 
7 Data refer to Rome, with the exception of electric light and power (Genoa). * Data for 1938 refer to Amsterdam , 1954 
data refer to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague. Figures for electric light and power refer to 1937 and 1954. * Date 
for 1938 refer to O-'» only. Figures for machinery manufacture represent fitters instead of iron moulders. Figures for electric 
light and power refer to 1935 and 1949. Figures for construction refer to 1938 and 1951 10 Data refer to Stockholm, with 
the exception of electric light and power (Géteborg). 11 Ziérich only. Figures for electric light and power in 1954 represent 
maximum rates. 12 London only. 13 New York only. Figures for printing and publishing refer to bookbinder in place 
of unskilled labourer. 


In table II the wage rates are expressed as ratios of skilled to un- 
skilled labour for four pairs of occupations—iron moulder and unskilled 
labourer in the manufacture of machinery ; machine compositor and 
unskilled labourer in printing and publishing ; electrician and unskilled 
labourer in electric power and light plants ; and carpenter and unskilled 
building labourer. 

Table II provides the same evidence of a general but irregular decline 
in skill differentials as table I, but in addition the distribution of skill 
ratios shows a rather remarkable homogeneity. The four pairs of occu- 
pations in the different countries provide a total of 54 skill ratios in 
1954. Despite the different economic conditions in the countries shown 
and the irregular movement of wage rates, almost four-fifths of these 
ratios were between 1.1 and 1.3. 

In terms of movement over time, the median ratio for machinery 
manufacture fell from 1.3 in 1938 to 1.20 in 1954; in printing and pub- 
lishing the median fell from 1.40 to 1.23; in construction from 1.30 to 
1.20. In electric power and light, the median skill ratio declined ve 
slightly from 1.25 to 1.21. Table II also indicates a levelling of skill 
ratios Brunell the four industries from 1938 to 1954. In 1938 the median 
skill ratios ranged from 1.40 in printing and publishing to 1.25 in electric 
power and light, while in 1954 the highest ratio was 1.23 in printing 
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TABLE II. RATIOS OF WAGE RATES OF SKILLED WORKERS TO THOSE OF UNSKILLED 
WORKERS, 1938 AND 1954 


| Manufacture of Printing and Electric light =| Construction | 


machinery : | publishing : ratio of and power : 
ratio of iron | machine compositor | ratio of electrician ratio of carpenter 


} to labourer to labourer to labourer 


moulder to labourer 


“1938 | 1954 | 1938 1954 1954 


| | 
Argentina. . . .| 1.70 | 1.84 | 1.39 1.30 
Australia... . 1.24 1.20 1.22 1.13 
Belgium. ... . 1.24 1.05 1.21 1.21 
3.84 1.25 1.12 
1.22 
1.33 1.46 1.31 | 
Italy . . 1.28 1.33 
Netherlands 1.31 1.05 1.21 | 
New Zealand. . .| 1.13 1.23 1.18 1.17 
1.28 1,32 1.21 | 
ak. 1.07 1.12 1.09 | 1. 
| 


-o 


LAS 


Switzerland PM 1.58 1.15 1.22 
United Kingdom .| 1.33 
United States 


1.23 1.32 1.22 
1.08 


tet 


Note. The figures are computed from original data ‘n national currencies. For notes on special considerations attaching 
to the data of specific countries see table I. 


and publishing and the lowest was 1.14 in construction, a compression 
of differentials being clearly evident. 

Table III demonstrates the change over time by showing the per- 
centage change of skill ratios from 1938 to 1954. The irregularity of 


TABLE III. CHANGE IN THE RATIO OF WAGE RATES OF SKILLED WORKERS 
TO THOSE OF UNSKILLED WORKERS, OCTOBER 1938 TO OCTOBER 1954 


( Percentage of 1938 ratio) 


Ratio of iron | Ratio of machine | Ratio of electri- | 


. Ratio of carpenter 
moulder to compositor to cian to to labourer 


Argentina . 6 
Australia 
Belgium . 

Canada . 

Chile . 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Netherlands . 
New Zealand. 
Norway . 

Sweden . 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom . 
United States 


labourer labourer labourer 
| 
| 


| Country 
Country | 
0 
| 
13 
+13 | 
10 | 
+ 2 
} 6 
| 17 | 
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movement is shown in the fact that only six of the 15 countries experi- 
enced a decline of the skill differential in all four pairs of occupations, 
while in the other nine countries some differentials fell, a few rose, and 
a very few remained unchanged. 

Certain special considerations should be mentioned. The great 
increase in the skill differential between machine compositor and printing 
labourer in Chile is related to a change in the status of compositors for 
wage-determination purposes from the class of “ wage earner” to that 
of “ salaried employee ”. This obviously cannot be considered a “ nor- 
mal ” meee: change. In certain other cases the picture may be 
influenced somewhat by changes between 1938 and 1954 in the areas 
represented by the wage data or by the nature of the jobs themselves 
No particular importance should be attached, therefore, to several 
extreme divergences from the general pattern, which may be fortuitous. 


INTER-INDUSTRY WAGE DIFFERENCES 


While, as has been seen, skill differentials tended to narrow between 
1938 and 1954, but with an irregular pattern, inter-industry differences 
in average earnings appear to have declined in a somewhat more system- 
atic fashion. One aspect of the contraction in industry wage differ 
entials is shown in table IV, which presents ratios of average earnings 
in the basic metals industries to average earnings in the textile industry 
for 1938 and 1954. These industries were chosen because the basic 
metals industries (in which iron and steel production predominates in 
most countries) are typically among the highest-paid industries, while 


textile manufacture is typically at the lower end of the wage scale 
Although the structure of the industries differs somewhat from country 
to country, thereby reducing the comparability of the data, this factor 
is less important in measuring relationships within countries than in 
ona wages from one country to another. 


able IV indicates that the ratio of wages in the basic metals indus- 
tries to textile wages declined in every country except Finland and 
Mexico, where increases occurred. On the average, earnings in 1954 
were half again as high in metals as in textiles 

One factor helping to explain the contraction of industry wage 
differentials is the employment structure of the industries compared 
The metals industries, for example, preponderantly employ males, 
while female operatives usually outnumber males in the textile industry 
The ratio of wages in the basic metals industries to wages in the textile 
industry in 1954 reveals the pattern shown in table V. 

In every case the industry differential with respect to males alone 
was substantially lower than the industry differential with respect to 
all workers, which seems clearly attributable to the influence of lower- 
paid female workers in the textile industry. 

Table VI brings out the extent of inter-industry wage differences in 
a larger number of industries in Argentina, Japan, Sweden, and the 
United States. The individual industries listed in this table are not in 
all cases comparable from one country to another, but this is not a 
serious limitation for the present purpose of examining changes in wage 
relationships in each given country. 

The first point of interest is that in all of the four countries, despite 
their differences in economic structure and level of economic develop- 
ment, there was a decline in both the percentage spread in wages from 
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TABLE IV. RATIOS OF AVERAGE EARNINGS IN THE BASIC METALS 
INDUSTRIES TO AVERAGE EARNINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1938 


AND 1954 

Country 1938 1954 

Switzerland? . . ‘eo 1.53 1.30 
United Kingdom 1.61 1.51 


General note. In a number of cases where national statistics do not combine data for males and females 
or where data refer to detailed industry sub-groups only, averages for wage earners of both sexes in the 
textile and basic metals industries have been computed, using employment weights at the date of reference. 


1 Ratios computed on the basis of average earnings per month in 1939 and 1954, For 1939 “ textiles ” 
includes apparel and “ metals ” include metal products. 4% Ratios computed from average earnings per hour. 
5 Ratios computed from average earnings per hour. Data for 1954 refer to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
4 Ratios computed from average earnings per year in 1939 and 1953. The 1939 data refer to pre-partition 
India, and the industrial classification is not strictly comparable from 1939 to 1953 © Ratios computed 
from average earnings per month. 6 Ratios computed from average earnings per day in 1938 and average 
earnings per month in 1954. The industrial classification and definition of earnings are not strictly com- 
parable from 1938 to 1954. 7 Ratios computed from average earnings per hour in 1939 and average 
earnings per month in 1954, ® Ratios puted from age earnings per week. 


TABLE V. RATIO OF WAGES IN THE BASIC METALS INDUSTRIES TO WAGES 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1954, FOR ALL WORKERS AND FOR MALES ONLY 


Ratio 
Country 

All workers | Males only 
Finland 1.36 1.15 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 1.61 1.40 
Sweden .. 1.33 1.23 


the highest-paid to the lowest-paid industry and the average deviation 
of industry wages from their mean. The greatest contraction of industry 
differentials occurred in Japan, which had the greatest range in wages 
by industry at both dates shown ; Sweden showed the next greatest 
contraction, followed by the United States and Argentina. 

Certain industries stand out in table VI as typically highly paid or 
lowly paid in all four countries. Printing and publishing, the manu- 
facture of machinery, and the manufacture of transport equipment are 
generally highly paid industries. At the other end of the scale the 
textile, tobacco, and wood industries are typically the lowest-paid. 
With the exception of Argentina, the manufacture of clothing is also 
in the lowest-paid group. 
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TABLE VI. AVERAGE EARNINGS IN 18 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1938 (oR 1939) AND 
1954, EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF MEAN EARNINGS FOR AL! INDUSTRIES SHOWN 


Argentina ! Japan Sweden ® United States3 | 
Industry 


1939 | 1954 1938 | 1954 1938 1954 1939 1954 | 


Textiles. . 63 81 76 
3 | 52 79 76 
“a 66 95 : 92 
88 
Paper .. 132 | 102 98 
Printing and publishing csc | 114 112 | 128 
Leather .. . 91 93 | 78 
87 111 
Chemicals. 119 100 107 
Petroleum and coal products | 128 
Stome, clay, game... wes | 108 97 | 99 
Basic metals ... . ow 135 112 117 
Metal products .. . +t | 96 : 104 

Non-electrical machinery . ' 105! 111 113 
Elec. machinery and apparatus a 105 102 
Transport equipment... . : 129 | 120 120 


Food, beverages. . . . Ae” : 101. 105 89 93 94 | 


Mean .. 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 
Range, high ‘to low ... 5 | 82 | 62]; 41 54 
Average deviation from 
| 
1 Data represent average earnings per month. 2 Data for 1938 represent average earnings per day ; data for 1954 
represent average earnings per month, series with expanded coverage. 5 Data represent average earnings per hour 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SEX DIFFERENTIALS 


The I.L.O. survey of wage rates in selected occupations, which is 
the principal international source of wage data by sex, was extended to 
cover females only in 1953, and it is therefore impossible to present 
historical comparisons of the relative pay of male and female workers 
in identical jobs. Table VII, however, shows the general trend from 
before the war to 1954 in the ratio of female to male average earnings 
in industry as a whole. While the greatest single increase in the relative 
wage level of females, in France, is based on statistics of wage rates and 
reflects the disappearance of formal sex differentials rather than changes 
in actual earnings ', some relative advance on the part of female wage 
earners was also noted in all other countries. Apart from France, 
the improvement ranged from a modest 5 per cent. rise in the relative 
earnings of females in Denmark to 36 per cent. in Australia. It should 
also be noted that the improvement took the form of a “ levelling-up ” 
of differentials from 1938 to 1954, with earnings of females rising more 
than the earnings of males in a period of general wage and price inflation 

The narrowing of sex differentials in terms of general industry 
averages, however, need not result exclusively from a movement towards 


4 Statistics of actual earnings, which are available only for a few recent years, also 
show a substantial increase in women’s earnings relative to those of men 
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TABLE VII. AVERAGE EARNINGS OF MALES AND FEMALES IN INDUSTRY, 
1938 AND 1954 


Wages of females as percentage ue > ratio, 
as 
Country tage of 
1938 ratio 


Australia '. 
Denmark *. 
Finland * 
France *. 
German 
Ireland 
New Zealand 
Norway * 
Sweden *. 
. 83.8 


1 Computed from hourly wage rates in manufacturing. * Computed from average earnings (excluding 
overtime) in manufacturing, construction, commerce, transport and service activities in 1938 and the first 
three quarters of 1954, % Computed from average hourly earnings in manufacturing, including mining, 1939 
and 1954. 4 Computed from wage rates of skilled males and females in manufacturing and construction out- 
side of Paris, 1938, and average hourly wage rates of time-rated workers in manufacturing, construction, 
commerce, transport, and service activities in the whole country, 1954. & Computed from average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing, construction and quarrying. Data for 1954 refer to the Federal Republic of 

6 Computed from average hourly earnings in manufacturing and mining, 1938 and 1953. 

7 Computed from hourly wage rates in manufacturing, mining, construction, commerce, transport and service 

activities. ® Computed from average hourly earnings in manufacturing and mining, third quarter of 

1938 and 1954. ®% Computed from average hourly earnings in manufacturing and mining, 1939 and 1954 

liminary), 1° Computed from average hourly earnings in manufacturing. 1! Computed from average 

aily earnings of male and female unskilled labourers in manufacturing construction, commerce, transport 
and service activities in Saigon-Cholon. 


equal pay for equal work. In some measure it reflects the movement of 
females into better-paid industries and better-paid jobs rather than 
basic improvements in their wage rates. 

Data on sex differentials for identical work are scarce, and the 
number of countries providing this data in response to I.L.O. wage 
questionnaires is still limited. It has been possible, however, to compare 
in table VIII the 1954 wage rates of males and females in the single 
occupation of mule spinner in the textile industry of seven countries, 
together with average hourly earnings of workers of both sexes in the 
industry as a whole. It will be noted that the relative position of females 


TABLE VIII. WAGES OF FEMALES AS A PERCENTAGE OF WAGES OF MALES, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1954 


= 
Textile industry Mule spinners 
(average hourly earnings) (hourly wage rates) ! 


? 0.68 
Finland. . 0.79 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 0.90 
Netherlands* . . 0.60 
New Zealand ..... 0.65 


1 Data for October, 7 1953. 
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| 
| +36 
+ 6 
+20 
+57 | 
+ 8 
+ 7 
+24 | 
+14 | 
| + 9 
+10 
+17 
| +26 | 
0.87 4 1.00 
Wage rates. Feb. 1955 
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was in most cases more favourable with respect to rates in the same 
job than with respect to industry average earnings. This is due largely 
to the relatively greater numbers of women than men in lower-paid 
jobs. 

This difference in the two series was not universal, however ; the 
male-female differential was the same for occupational rates as for 
industry earnings in Belgium. 

Still another aspect of the sex wage differential for identical jobs 
is shown in table IX, where the ratios of 1954 hourly wage rates of 
males and females for the jobs of mule spinner in the textile industry 
and sewing-machine operator in the apparel industry and in book- 
binding are shown for 15 countries. It will be noted that the relative 
remuneration of females varies not only from country to country but 
also between industries in each country. 


TABLE IX. HOURLY WAGE RATES OF FEMALES AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
HOURLY RATES OF MALES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, OCTOBER 1954 


Mule spinner | Sewing-machine operator 


Countey (tex tiles) 


Clothing Bookbinding 


1.00 1.00 
ee 0.68 0.71 


| 1.00 


0.79 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) . R 0.90 
Haiti . 1.00 1.00 


Ireland . 0.63 0.44 


- 
0.60 
0.65 0.94 

0.83 1,00 


0.45 


1 Average earnings. 
CONCLUSION 


From the above review of three principal aspects of the wage struc 
ture with respect to both place-to-place differences and movement in 
individual countries since 1938, it can be seen that the skill and occupa 
tional structure of wages, the inter-industry wage pattern and the sex 
differential have all live a trend towards compression since 1938 
However, the degree of compression has varied from one country to 
another and in different occupations and industries within individual 
countries. Since the narrowing of differentials has taken place during 
a period of rising real wages, during which conditions have improved 
in the lower-paid occupations and industries more than in others, the 
basic trend can be considered as one of “ levelling-up”. Thus the net 
result has been not only improved conditions for wage earners as a 
whole but also greater equality between occupational and industry 
groups and between the sexes. 


Report on India’s Policy and 
Action on Behalf of Tribal Populations 


The Second Session of I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour, which was held at Geneva from 15 to 26 March 1954, adopted 
a number of resolutions concerning the protection and integration of 
indigenous forest-dwelling tribes. In accordance with a decision taken by 
the Governing Body of the I.L.0. the resolutions of the Committee were 
referred to the governments concerned. The following report is based on 
observations forwarded to the Office by the Government of India with refer- 
ence to the resolutions, supplemented by information contained in the 
Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
Government of India, 1954. 


GENERAL POLICY 


The Constitution of India contains elaborate provisions for the 
protection and well-being of the tribal population. e basic policy of 
the Government is to raise the level of tribal life without disrupting its 
social and economic structure. The state governments have been 
pursuing plans for the cultural and technical advancement of the tribes 
without interfering with the pattern of their life. No member of the 
tribal population is deprived of the benefits of the country’s general 
legislation on the ground of his being of tribal origin. 

The recruitment and employment of members of the tribal population 
are governed by the pact laws of the country, and no discrimination 
is made in their application. In the matter of recruitment to govern- 
ment services the Government of India extends privileges to members 
of the scheduled tribes. The privileges include reservation of a certain 
percentage of posts in the government, the waiving of age limits for 
entry into government service and a reduction in the fee for admission 
to examinations for selection. There is a large body of legislation in 
the states guaranteeing the right of tribal peoples to occupy and use 
land and prohibiting the lease and transfer o tribal lands to non-tribals. 

When steps are taken to improve the conditions of the various tribal 
groups, the stage of development reached by each group is kept in 
view.? Under the plans for the provision of education and vocational 
training sponsored by different state governments, schools especially 
adapted to the needs of the tribes concerned have been opened. Steps 
have been taken in some states to produce elementary books in tribal 


' See also the article by L. M. Surikant on p. 241 above, 

* Many institutions for tribal welfare are so designed as to make it possible for the 
personnel of a particular institution to live in close proximity with the tribal population 
concerned, 
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dialects. In the state of Hyderabad emphasis is placed on the teaching 
of tribal history and culture within the scope of the general syllabus 
followed in the schools. In the selection of teaching staff, preference is 
given to persons belonging to a tribe or a tribal area. 


NATIONAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


The Constitution contains special provisions in respect of tribes 
that have been specified for inclusion in the appropriate schedule of the 
Constitution. These tribes are known as the scheduled tribes.!- Under 
article 338 of the Constitution a special officer, the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, was appointed in November, 
1950. The Commissioner investigates the working of the constitutional 
safeguards for tribal populations and makes reports to the President of 
the Republic. The Commissioner, whose duties also include advice on 
development plans for the tribes, is assisted by six regional assistant 
commissioners, whose duties include the establishment of close contact 
with the tribal populations with a view to gaining first-hand knowledge 
of the disabilities under which they live and to educating them in the 
measures found desirable. 

In accordance with a constitutional provision the states of Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Madhya Bharat are required to appoint 
ministers to look after tribal welfare. The first three states have already 
appointed such ministers. The ministers of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh 
belong to the tribal population. In Bihar the minister is assisted by 
officers of the secretariat of the Welfare Department and the admin- 
istrative heads of the districts, known as deputy commissioners. In 
six important districts aboriginal welfare officers have been appointed, 
along with 212 welfare officers. The state government of Bihar has 
also decided to set up a tribal research institute at Ranchi to promote 
research, among other things, into the customs, manners, languages 
and culture of the tribes inhabiting the state. The administrative staff 
for tribal welfare in Madhya Pradesh, apart from the minister, consists 
of a director, a deputy director and an assistant director at the head- 
quarters and 11 area organisers, assisted by a total of 33 circle organ- 
isers. Two officers are entrusted with propaganda and publicity work. 
In Orissa the minister is assisted by the secretariat of the rribal and 
Rural Welfare Department, the head of which is also in charge of a 
special directorate of the Department. In 13 districts seven honorary 
rural welfare officers and six stipendiary rural welfare officers assist the 
Department. However, the work of executing and supervising develop- 
ment schemes has been assigned to district welfare officers, who function 
under the direction of the deputy commissioners. The district welfare 
officers are assisted by rural welfare inspectors, social workers, village 
guides, etc. The state of Madhya Bharat has set up an independent 
department under a director, who is assisted by an assistant director 
and four regional officers. In conformity with constitutional provisions 
a Minister for Tribal Welfare will be appointed. 

In establishing administrative machinery for the welfare of tribes 
and backward classes, the Bombay state government gave a lead by 
constituting the Backward Class Department in 1931. The Department 
is headed by a director, who, among other things, advises the govern- 


! Similar provision has been made in the Constitution in respect of certain backward 
castes of the main community. 


| 
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ment on policy matters and the planning of schemes for tribal welfare 
and supervises the execution of policy and the schemes. Each of the 
Department's five assistant directors 1s in charge of a zone comprising 
six districts. Seventeen welfare officers assist the assistant directors 
in various zones. Officers of the Revenue Department posted at Dahan 
and Kalyan act as ex-officio welfare officers to assist the Backward 
Class Department. In each district a backward-class committee has 
been established, presided over by the administrative head of the 
district. For the entire state of Bombay a Backward Class Board 
has been constituted. The state government of the Punjab has created 
a post of welfare officer for the tribes and backward classes. The officer 
will be assisted by district welfare officers and other staff. 

For the administration of the autonomous tribal districts in the 
state of Assam the Constitution provides for the establishment of 
district and regional councils. Three-quarters of the members of the 
councils are elected by the tribes on the basis of adult franchise. The 
councils are empowered to legislate, subject to the assent of the Governor 
of Assam, on a number of subjects, such as the allotment of land, the 
regulation of shifting cultivation, the inheritance of property, etc. 
They enjoy considerable autonomy in administrative matters. The 
Naga tribal area and the North-East Frontier Tract in Assam are 
administered by the President of the Republic through the agency 
of the Governor of Assam. 

The Tribal Areas Department of the Assam Government deals 
with matters relating both to the autonomous tribal districts and the 
welfare of the scheduled tribes in the non-autonomous districts. The 
Planning and Development Department of the state government 
formulates and co-ordinates development schemes, including those 
for the scheduled tribes. 

Certain areas having a considerable tribal population have been 
declared by the President of the Republic to be scheduled areas in 
accordance with constitutional provisions. Each state government 
having one or more such areas within its jurisdiction is required to 
establish a tribes advisory council to advise concerning the welfare 
and advancement of the tribes living in the scheduled area or areas. 
The councils are consulted on such matters as the framing of regula- 
tions in respect of transfer and allotment of land and moneylending. 
The Constitution further lays down that three-fourths of the member- 
ship of a tribes advisory council shall consist of representatives of the 
scheduled tribes in the legislature of the state concerned. If the legisla- 
ture does not have the requisite number of tribal representatives, the 
remaining seats of the council have to be filled by other members of 
the scheduled tribes. States with scheduled areas have already set up 
tribes advisory councils. Although the state of West Bengal does 
not have any scheduled area a council has been set up in that state. 

It is recognised that the policy for raising the level of life of the 
tribal population will have to be gradual, as any sudden impact of 
modern civilisation may disrupt the basis of tribal society. Adequate 
provision has therefore been made for associating the tribal population 
with the work of raising its level of life. An important administrative 
problem is how to find suitable — for welfare work among 
the tribes. The personnel recruited so far has been trained mostly on 
the job. It is proposed to educate and train young persons from the 
tribes in the work of improving the conditions of tribal life. 

Commendable work is also being done by non-official agencies such 
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as the Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh. To the Sangh’s central organi- 
sation at New Delhi are affiliated 31 private institutions, which are 
spread over 13 states. 


LIVING STANDARDS 


The payment of grants-in-aid by the Government of India to the 
state governments for the purpose of promoting the welfare of scheduled 
tribes and raising the level of the administration of scheduled areas 
began during the financial year 1951/52. The main criteria used in 
determining the amount of aid are the population of the scheduled tribes 
and its proportion to the total population in the state, the general level 
of progress in the state and the nature of problems before the state 
government and the plans for tribal welfare sponsored by the state 
government itself. The amounts of grants-in-aid given during the past 
three years are, in round figures, 14.1 million (1951/52), 17.6 million 
(1952/53) and 26.8 million (1953/54). The amounts were allocated out 
of a lump sum of 150 million rupees earmarked for the entire duration 
of the current five-year plan (1951-56). 

The state governments have their own five-year plans for the welfare 
of tribes and other backward classes. Out of the total provision of 
238.9 million rupees made by the state governments 32.5 million rupees 
were spent in 1951/52, 39 million in 1952/53 and 47.4 million in 1953/54. 
An increase in the grant-in-aid paid by the Government of India to a 
state government provides the latter with an incentive to increase its 
own allocations correspondingly. The state plans aim at the development 
of agriculture and rural life, roads and communications, education, 
and medical, public health and general welfare facilities 


Agnultural and Rural Development 


Shifting cultivation, as a form of food production, is still prevalent 
in the states of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Manipur 
and Tripura. The state governments have initiated pilot projects to 
wean tribes away from shifting cultivation and to settle them on land 
The tribes are gradually taking to the new mode of cultivation. Gov- 
ernmental measures to encourage settled cultivation envisage the 
allotment of land, the provision of better seeds, agricultural implements 
and irrigation facilities, the introduction of better farming methods 
through demonstration and experimental farms and training in improved 
techniques of agriculture for tribal students. In the south, where some 
tribes depend on stockbreeding for their livelihood, state governments 
make efforts to provide facilities for training in stockbreeding, to open 
veterinary dispensaries and to improve the quality of stock by making 
available better quality cows, bulls, ete. Steps have also been taken by 
state governments to improve conditions in important subsidiary occupa- 
tions, such as hunting, fishing and minor cottage industries. Small-scale 
and cottage industries have been started, and tribal students have 
been given facilities for traiming in various arts and crafts. The forma- 
tion of co-operative societies and marketing organisations has been 
encouraged. A number of forest labourers’ co-operative societies are 
already in existence. 


Roads and Communications. 


The tribes living in the forests are more or less inaccessible, and 
roads must be opened before work for tribal welfare and the improvement 
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of tribal conditions can be begun. State governments are making an 
increased effort to open up tribal areas. The national five-year plan also 
places special emphasis on the construction of roads and bridle paths, 
the construction and repair of suspension bridges, etc., in the teed enens 
so as to connect those areas with the nearest villages. During the period 
1951-54 a total of 962 miles of roads were constructed in 13 states. Over 
two-thirds of the mileage was constructed during the year 1953/54. The 
lengar Committee set up by the Governr ent of India has drawn up a 
special plan for the development of roads and communications in the 
tribal areas of Assam at a cost of 25.6 million rupees. By the year 
1955/56 a sum of 15.8 million rupees will be spent under the special 
plan. Roads are also being constructed in the North-East Frontier 
Agency in Assam. 


Education. 


The state governments lay considerable emphasis on the provision 
of educational facilities for scheduled tribes. During the financial year 
1954/55 the state of Assam, for instance, allocated sums for the training 
of 100 tribal teachers in basic education techniques. Bihar proposed to 
establish new hostels in addition to maintaining 61 existing ones. 
Madhya Pradesh maintained 288 existing schools and set up 30 new 
chad. During the same year 20,704 scholarships were awarded by 
state governments to students belonging to scheduled tribes and the 
various backward communities. About 20 per cent. of these scholarships 
were made available to students pursuing higher professional education 
in the fields of medicine, engineering, agriculture, veterinary science, 
technology, law, teachers’ training and the fine arts. 


Medical and Public Health Facilities. 


The common diseases among the tribes are yaws, scabies, malaria, 
smallpox, leprosy, tuberculosis, trachoma and elephantiasis. The 
incidence of these diseases is attributable to malnutrition, impure water, 
inadequate and insanitary housing and ignorance of personal and 
environmental hygiene. The medical and health services available 
to tribal communities are limited, and special arrangements are therefore 
made for the benefit of these communities. 

Some state governments have completed malaria surveys of backward 
areas and framed anti-malaria plans on the basis of the surveys. In 
Andhra a special medical team has been constituted to deal with hill 
diseases. Arrangements have been made in some states for the distribu- 
tion of medicine chests through multi-purpose co-operative societies, etc. 
The efficacy of the new treatment has weakened to some extent the 
well known prejudice of the tribes against modern medicine. In some 
states poate mobile dispensaries, child welfare and maternity centres 
and first-aid and health centres have been opened. State governments 
have also taken steps to improve the water supply by digging new wells 
and repairing old ones and “ constructing tanks. New houses and huts 
have also been constructed, and loans and subsidies have been extended 
to members of the tribes for the building or repair of houses. In the 
course of their visits to tribal habitations welfare officers, private social 


! Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Govern- 
ment of India, 1954. 
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workers and public health nurses participate in the work of instructing 
the tribes in preventive and protective measures. Grants are given to 
tribal boys and girls for the study of such subjects as medicine, nursing 
and midwifery. 


Research. 


Realising the importance of information on the conditions of life and 
work of the tribes at the purpose of formulating plans, the state gov- 
ernments of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal and Vindhya 
Pradesh have set up tribal research institutes, which are undertaking 
a systematic study of the social and economic conditions of the tribal 
people and assisting governments in formulating schemes. The central 
Government extends financial assistance to certain research institutions 
in the country. 


RECRUITMENT AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
General Employment Situation. 


The following table shows the occupational distribution of the 
scheduled tribes according to the 1951 census. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF SCHEDULED TRIBES 


Occupation Males | Females Total 


Agriculture, etc... .... 17,310,801 | 
Production other than cultiva- 

tion .. ‘ 411,442 353,814 765 256 
Commerce ; 59,514 64,243 123,757 
Transport 34,030 28,627 62,657 


Other services and occ upations 443,652 430,127 873,779 


8,679,011 | 8,631,790 


Total 9,627,649 9,508,601 19,136,250 


It will be observed from the table that out of about 19 million mem- 
bers of the scheduled tribes, some 17.3 million are engaged in agri 
culture. While agriculture is clearly the main economic activity of 
the tribes there is growing evidence of diversification of the tribal 
economy in certain regions 

The tribes in the north-east of India are generally settled agri 
culturists living on terraced fields. In the southern zone of the country 
the main activity is the collection of forest produce. Shifting cultiva 
tion is more or less common in all zones, but it is widespread in the cen 
tral zone. Members of tribes also work as hired agricultural labourers 
and share-croppers. Among the more important subsidiary occupations 
are hunting, fishing, minor cottage industries such as basket-making, 
and employment with forest departments and their contractors 

The resources of the tribal areas appear to be insufficient to provide 
acceptable standards of living. Agricultural methods are primitive 
and crude, and productivity is low. Consequently members of the 
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tribes have to seek work outside the tribal economy. Certain develop- 
ments have, moreover, turned some former land-holding tribes into 
tenants. Members of these tribes migrate for employment on the Assam 
tea estates in order to be able to pay rent in respect of their holdings 
and interest on their debts. Such factors are responsible for a move- 
ment of the tribal population to areas of new employment. On the other 
hand the growth of lone enterprises, tea, coffee and other plantations, 
the mining industry, etc., have created new avenues of employment 
for the tribal population. 

Over half-a-million adult workers and an equal number of young 
workers are employed on the plantations in Assam. Nearly half of them 
belong to the Gond, Kond, Santal and other tribes of southern and 
central India. During the year 1949/50 over 25,000 persons were 
recruited for work at the Assam plantations from the states of Bihar, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 

The collection of forest produce and other types of work in the 
forests (such as the felling of fucl, the manufacture of wood charcoal 
and the felling of timber and bamboos) for the government depart- 
ments, either directly or through contractors, constitute another impor- 
tant sphere of tribal employment. Suitable members of tribes are given 
work, especially in Madras, as forest guards, watchers and foresters. 
Many persons in the plains of the tribal areas of Assam work as timber 
contractors and small merchants. Tribal workers in that area are 
able to earn substantial wages through work with the forest depart- 
ment and contractors on the fashioning and extraction of timber and 
by helping in silvicultural operations. 

Among non-agricultural occupations, mining is the most important 
source of employment for the tribal population, though a number of 
tribal workers in mines tend to return to their farms after a short period 
of work. The main collieries in Bengal and Bihar, situated in or near 
the tribal territories, obtain much of their labour force from among 
the tribes. In Madhya Pradesh the bulk of mineworkers belong to 
such tribes as the Gond, Mawasi and the Mahar. In the manganese ore 
mines of that state about 50 per cent. of the labour employed in 1948 
was tribal. Similarly, in iron-ore mining the labour employed by con- 
tractors, to whom work is farmed out, consists largely of the members 
of such tribes as the Santal and Kond. Almost the entire unskilled 
labour force (some 17,000 persons) in the mines and quarries of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company comes from the tribal communities. 
The mica mining industry in Bihar gives employment to some 250,000 
tribal people. Most of the mica mines in that state are located in deep 
forests, where the chief source of manpower is the local tribal com- 
munities. Before the last war 70 per cent. of the workers in mica mining 
came from the Santal tribe. The percentage has now been reduced 
to 25, owing mainly to migration of the members of the Santal tribe 
to the tea plantations of Assam. It may be mentioned in passing that 
some tribal groups appear to have special aptitude and skill for certain 
mining operations. The Santal, for instance, make good pick-miners 
and coalgetters. 


Recruitment Methods. 


There is no recognised system of recruitment of tribal people except 
that for employment at the tea plantations of Assam. 
The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, empowers the state 
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governments to declare any area to be a controlled emigration area, 
to make provision for the transport and welfare of emigrants and to lay 
down that workers may be sent to Assam (where the tea districts are 
located) only by a licensed forwarding agent, acting for one employer 
or more, and only by prescribed routes and subject to prescribed 
standards of accommodation, feeding and sanitary arrangements 
during the journey. The Act further provides that an emigrant labourer 
and his family shall be entitled to repatriation at the expense of the 
employer three years after entry into Assam. Provision has been made 
in the Act for certain other matters as, for example, the appointment 
of a Controller of Emigrant Labour, the prohibition or restriction of 
recruitment in certain areas and the protection of children. Recruit- 
ment is carried out by employees of the licensed agents, who are care- 
fully selected for recruiting in their home districts. 

Two main systems have been followed in the recruitment of tribal 
workers for mines, namely the “ zamindari” system and the “ raising 
contractor ” system. Under the former, which was discontinued in 1931 
when the government declared it undesirable, tribal workers were 
attracted towards mining areas by the offer of small plots of arable land 
near the mines. The system had the effect of stabilising the tribal labour 
force in mines. Under the “ raising contractor ” system all recruiting is 
done by a contractor, who visits places of recruitment and makes advance 
payments of cash to recruits to enable them to repay debts, leave some 
money with the family and meet the expenses of transport to the 
place of employment. The employer is not held responsible before law 
in matters relating to recruitment and selection. The system became 
less common during the last war, when the government intervened with 
a view to ensuring an adequate supply of manpower to raise production 
at the mines. The government set up official agencies like the Directorate 
of Unskilled Labour Supply and granted licences to private recruiting 
agents. The labour recruited by the directorate received higher wages, 
the cost of which was partly borne by the government.! 

At present, however, the recruitment of tribal labour is mainly 
carried out through private agents. 


Conditions of Employment. 


There are no special regulations in cow ym of wages and other condi- 


tions of employment of tribals; general legislation * applies without 
discrimination to the tribal population employed in the occupations 
covered by the legislation. Members of tribes employed with the forest 
departments, or their contractors, receive, in the states of Madras and 
Bhopal, fair wages according to prescribed rates. By a resolution 
adopted in 1948 the government of Bombay decided : (i) to fix minimum 
wages for tribal workers in charcoal burning, forest operations and 
agriculture ; (ii) to appoint labour officers with powers to investigate 
and settle disputes ; (111) to require employers to provide huts, drinking 
water and pre-employment medical examination for the benefit of 


1 The wartime expansion of the mining industry had some valuable results. For 
instance a number of rural workers were able to receive technical training in mining 
operations. Many among them decided to stay at their jobs after the war and provided 
the industry with a sizable skilled labour force 

* For example, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Factories Act, 1948, the Mines 
Act, 1952 and the Plantations Labour Act, 1951. 
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seasonal tribal workers ; (iv) to prohibit the migration of tribal workers 
except under a licence issued by a district labour officer ; (v) to protect 
the remuneration of tribal workers ; (vi) to establish a welfare fund 
financed from a levy of 1 rupee per month per tribal employee imposed 
on contractors and government establishments employing tribal labour ; 
and (vii) to set up a special section in the labour department to implement 
the provisions of the resolution. 

‘fforts have been made, particularly in the state of Bombay, to 
promote the formation of co-operative societies of forest dwellers with 
a view to eliminating the institution of forest contractors. The existin 
societies provide their members with better working conditions n 
amenities calctlated to improve educational, hygienic and _ social 
standards. 


LAND TENURE 


The Constitution provides that the regulations in respect of the 
allotment and transfer of land in the scheduled areas or among the 
scheduled tribes shall be made by the states in consultation with the 
tribes advisory councils and in the case of the autonomous tribal districts 
of Assam by the district and regional councils with the approval of the 
Governor of Assam. The following is a review of the legislative and 
administrative measures adopted in various states to protect the rights 
of the tribes in respect of land. 


Bihar. 
The Ranchi District —— Raiyats Agricultural Lands Restora- 
1g 


tion Act, 1947, protects the rights of the members of the tribes concerned 
and restores, on payment of a certain amount, the lands lost by them in 
days. The Bihar Privileged Persons eter 

enancy Act, 1948, prohibits the eviction of members of tribes from 
their homestead lands. After the abolition of the zamindari system in 
the state there were some cases of forcible ejectment of members of 
tribes, but the government took steps to remedy this. The state govern- 
ment has also issued instructions for cultivable land to be allotted to the 
landless families of the scheduled tribes and castes. Out of the 8,047.43 
acres of land reclaimed in the period 1951-54, 1,103.15 acres were 
allotted to scheduled tribes. 


West Bengal. 


The West Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, restricts the alienation of 
tribal land. Similarly, under the rules framed under the Bengal Rent 
Act, 1859, the hill tribes in the Darjeeling dis..ict are not permitted to 
transfer land to other people without the permission of the administra- 
tive head of the district. 


Hyderabad. 


The state government has issued orders that lands under unauthorised 
cultivation of landless agriculturists, including members of tribes, ma 

be assigned to their actual cultivators. However, unauthorised culti- 
vators having adequate land elsewhere are removed from the govern- 
ment land, which is then assigned to landless agriculturists. All village 
lands are being allotted to landless members of tribes and backward 
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classes. Lands in tribal areas are allotted to members of the tribes 
alone. During 1951, for instance, over 172,820 acres of agricultural 
land were allotted to tribal agriculturists. 


Bhopal. 


The Bhopal Revenue Act extends privileges to scheduled tribes. 
Over, 7,000 acres of cultivable land were allotted to members of tribes 
during 1952, each family receiving at least 15 acres. 


Madhya Pradesh. 


The Land Alienation Act, 1916, protects land owned by tribes against 
alienation. By an amendment of 1948 tribal tenants were brought 
within the purview of the Act. Land held by a tribal tenant cannot 
now be transferred without the previous approval of the administrative 
head of the district. The tribes advisory council of the state has 
appointed a subcommittee to examine questions relating to the transfer 
and allotment of land. The state government has adopted a scheme 
under which government land is allotted to landless or petty cultivators 
or their co-operative societies, in consultation with the village council 
or the villagers of the place where the land is situated. The scheme 
will also benefit members of tribes. 


Madras. 


Certain government lands in the agency tracts are placed at the 


ao of tribes for shifting cultivation but the lands cannot be disposed 


of by the tribes. The area of these lands works out at 5 acres for each 
member of a tribe. The state government is at present considering 
general tenancy legislation which will also benefit the tribal agriculturists. 


Andhra. 


The Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917, provides 
for control over the transfer of immovable property of the scheduled 
tribes inhabiting the agency tracts. Under an order of the government 
land can be assigned to non-tribals only when adequate land has been 
reserved for the present and future requirements of the tribes. Over the 
last few years the government has allotted more than 415 acres of land 
to members of scheduled tribes. 


Madhya Bharat. 


The Madhya Bharat Land Revenue and Tenancy Act provides for 
the security of land tenure of all classes of agriculturists. The rules 
made under the Act provide, among other things, for preferential treat 
ment to members of the scheduled tribes in the allotment of land. The 
state government has also adopted the Madhya Bharat Scheduled Areas 
(Allotment and Transfer of Land) Regulation, 1954. It lays down that 
no unoccupied land in any scheduled area shall be allotted for agricultural 
purposes to a person other than a member of a scheduled tribe, and that 
no member of the scheduled tribes shall transfer land by way of sale, 
exchange, mortgage, lease or otherwise to a person not belonging to a 
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scheduled tribe, except with the previous permission of the administra- 
tive head of the district. 


Coorg. 


The revenue rules provide for grants of land to scheduled tribes. In 
a land preference is given to the claims of scheduled tribes. 

nds granted to scheduled tribes cannot be alienated during a period 
of 25 years after allotment without the permission of the government. 


Travancore-Cochin. 


The government has provided for lease as well as concessional 
registration of land in favour of backward communities. Such members 
of these communities as are in unauthorised occupation of government 
land are not evicted unless the land is required for a public need, in 
which case alternative land is allotted to the affected persons. 


Assam. 


The Assam Land and Revenue Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1947, 
pesects the rights of tribes over land by means of the demarcation of 
Its and blocks of tribal land. Thirty tribal belts and blocks have so 
far been created in the plains of the Brahmaputra valiey. Plains tribes, 
hill tribes, tea garden tribes and the Santal and Nepali cultivator- 
aziers have been declared to be eligible for the protection provided 
y the Act. 

In the autonomous tribal districts of the state the various district 
councils have made laws to prohibit ownership of more than one piece 
of landed property by a person of non-tribal origin. In the Naga Hills 
district, where no council has yet been formed, the state government 
has restricted by executive action the right of non-tribal people to own 
land. 


Bombay. 


The Bombay Tenancy and Agriculture Lands Act, 1948, provides 
for security of tenure in the interests of all tenants, including the tenants 
belonging to scheduled tribes. It enables a tenant to purchase the 
land cultivated by him and prohibits the transfer of agricultural land to 
non-agriculturists. In the matter of the grant of government lands for 
cultivation and loans for the reclamation and development of those 
lands, preference is given by the state government to scheduled tribes 
and backward communities. 


Orissa. 


The Madras Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, which 
provides for security of land tenure, is applicable to certain areas of the 
state of Orissa. These areas are predominantly inhabited by scheduled 
tribes. Under the Orissa Merged States (Laws) Act, 1950, no member 


of a tribe can transfer his holding to a person not belonging to the tribal 
population without the previous permission of the government. Similar 
ovisions exist in the Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898, and the 
ntral Provinces Tenancy Act, 1920, as recently amended. The state 
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overnment, moreover, bears the cost of the legal proceedings instituted 
»y members of tribes of the Khoraput district to claim protection or 
the return of their lands under the Orissa Tenants Protection Act, 
1948, and the Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917. 


Rajasthan. 


The Protection of Tenants Ordinance provides that no tenant who 
cultivates his land can be dispossessed of it 


Other States. 


In certain states, for example Punjab, Mysore and the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union, where no specific legislation for the benefit of 
tribes has been adopted, the general land tenure laws offer protection 
The Mysore government reserves 20 per cent. of the land meant for grant 
in villages where such land exceeds 25 acres in area. A non-alienation 
clause is attached to the grants. 


Desr REDEMPTION 


With a view to helping the members of scheduled tribes to free 
themselves from indebtedness and in order to regulate the practices of 
moneylenders, a number of states have adopted legislative and admin 
istrative measures. The measures include the promotion of co-operative 
credit societies. 


Andhra. 


The Madras Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917, 
limits the rate of interest to 64, per cent. and prohibits charging of 
compound interest. The state government intends to introduce the 
licensing of moneylenders. The above-mentioned Act provides that no 
immovable property situated in the Agency Areas and belonging to a 
member of the hill tribes may be mortgaged or transferred without the 
previous permission of the government. Forty-six co-operative credit 
societies are at present working for the benefit of scheduled tribes. The 
societies during 1954 together raised a capital of 202,182 rupees and 
received subsidies from the state government to the extent of 1,480 
rupees. The government has completed its plan for the creation of a 
Scheduled Tribes Finance and Marketing Corporation, with an initial 
share capital of 200,000 rupees. The corporation, which will be managed 
by the government, will supply credit as well as the necessities of life 
at fair prices and will purchase goods at reasonable rates and find 
markets for them. 


Assam. 


In the autonomous tribal districts of Assam, the district councils of 
the Lushai and Mikir Hills districts have made regulations for the control 
of moneylending and trading by persons not belonging to the scheduled 
tribes of their respective districts 
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Bihar. 


The Moneylenders Act and the Regulation of Transactions Act 
prohibit moneylending at high rates of interest. By an amendment in 
the Bihar and Orissa Loans Manual, 1923, the members of scheduled 
tribes have been enabled to obtain loans from the government by offering 
as security the lands given by the state government for settlement. 
Members of tribes can also obtain medium and short-term loans from 
co-operative societies in different parts of the state. The state govern- 
ment is now pursuing a plan for the establishment of co-operative 
societies in the areas inhabited by scheduled tribes. In order to develop 
cottage and small-scale industries among tribes the state government 
has decided to extend to the tribal population loan facilities under the 
State Aid to Industries Act. Credit facilities for the purchase of live- 
stock, agricultural implements, fertilisers and seeds and similar purposes 
are available through both the government and co-operative societies. 


Madhya Pradesh. 


The general legislation for the regulation of moneylending is applic- 
able to scheduled tribes. The tribes advisory council of the state has 
appointed a subcommittee to examine questions relating to money- 
lending in tribal areas. The state government is considering the question 
of developing facilities for short-term credit through multi-purpose 
co-operative societies. 


Madras. 


The Madras Debt Conciliation Act, 1936, the Madras Agriculturists 
Relief Act, 1938, and the Madras Indebted Agriculturists (Temporary 
Relief) Act, 1954, extend benefits to all agriculturists, including those 
belonging to scheduled tribes. However, the actual number of tribal 
agriculturists benefiting from the Acts is very small. Loans are made 
available by the departments of agriculture and revenue and by co- 
operative societies. A proposal to adopt comprehensive legislation on 
the regulation of moneylending is under the consideration of the govern- 
ment. Five multi-purpose co-operative societies had been established 
by the end of 1954 to give inal. in both cash and kind, to members 
of the scheduled tribes. 


Orissa. 


The Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917, limits the 
rate of interest chargeable to the scheduled tribes in the Ganjam Tract. 
The Orissa Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1948, abolished the 
system of debt bondage in general. Facilities for the purchase of live- 
stock and digging of wells are offered at the scheduled tribe settlements. 
Twenty-nine multi-purpose co-operative societies have been established 
in the state to help scheduled tribes and backward communities. 


West Bengal. 


The West Bengal Moneylenders Act applies to scheduled tribes 
in the same way as to the rest of the population. Special loans for the 
purchase of cattle are made available to members of scheduled tribes. 
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Hyderabad. 


Under the Tribal Areas Regulation, 1949, the state government 
has authorised the executive officials in tribal areas to control money- 
lending. Facilities for the purchase of livestock and other agricultural 
requirements are made available to scheduled tribes. Several multi- 
purpose co-operative societies are performing credit functions in the 
tribal areas. 


Madhya Bharat. 


The state government is examining a Debt Relief Regulation, which 
provides for both debt relief and the control of moneylending in the 
interests of the tribal population. Loans for agricultural purposes are 
made available to members of scheduled tribes on liberal terms 


Travancore-Cochin. 


The state government subsidises and advances loans to co-operative 
societies, which finance the agricultural activities of the members of 
tribes. 


Ajmer. 


The Harijan Welfare Department of the state government extends 
financial assistance to scheduled tribes for the purchase of livestock 


and agricultural implements and the construction of wells. A sum of 
about 88,000 rupees was allocated for the purpose in the budget for 
1954/55. 


Bhopal. 


The draft of general legislation for the provision of debt relief is 
being studied. It 1s also proposed to establish a co-operative bank with 
the object of promoting agricultural credit. A large number of agri- 
culturists in the state belong to scheduled tribes. 


Kutch. 


The Bombay Agricultural and Debt Redemption Act applies to all 
classes of the + pee The state government makes a grant of 
50 rupees to tribal families for the purchase of agricultural implements 
and makes loans for agricultural purposes to members of tribes. During 
the year 1953/54 the state government gave financial support to a 
co-operative society that worked for the benefit of the tribes. 


Tripura. 


Under the general legislation every moneylender has to take out a 
licence. The law provides adequate safeguards in regard to interest 
rates. Under a scheme for the settlement of the Jhoomia tribe a grant 
of 500 rupees is made to each settled family for the purchase of seeds, 
livestock and implements. 
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Vindhya Pradesh. 


Multi-pu co-operative societies are being promoted by the state 
overnment for the benefit of the tribes. Eighteen societies were formed 
uring 1954. They raised a capital of about 8,500 rupees, which was 

supplemented by a subsidy of 9,000 rupees and a loan of 18,000 rupees 
from the state government. 


' 
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francs. 

Surveys the past rate of growth in Europe of the cement industry 
which over the last 30 years has exceeded that of other industnes. Large 
expansion programmes are under way in many countries parti ularly 
France, Italy, Turkey and the United Kingdom. The :ndustry is looking 
to an increase in the use of cement as a substitute for other building materials 
and the development of a new European road network to replace the recon 
struction demands that are now beginning to taper off 
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Traffic Engineering and Control in the U.S.A. Project No. 149. Paris, 1955. 

186 pp. 8s. 6d.; $1.25; 430 French francs. 

This report is based on the visit, in April-May 1954, of a mission of 
32 members from 11 European countries to the United States to study 
traffic engineering and control. It was organised under the joint aegis 
of the O.F.E.C. and the United States Foreign Operations Administration. 

Concerning the finance of highways the mission notes that the amount 
spent on roads in the United States in recent years is about equal to the 
amount collected in taxes on vehicles, while in Europe, as a rule, less than 
half the amount collected is spent on roads. The mission considers that 
much of the increase in American productivity is attributable to the building 
up of a road transport system based on good roads and that European 
——— should pay attention to the American example in this matter. 

‘he report describes in some detail United States practice in traffic and 
town slenninn, with special reference to expressways, Sa transport terminals 
and truck terminals, road and street design, including the provision of addi- 
tional lanes of traffic and the “ channelisation ” of traffic at intersections, 
parking laws and regulations and their enforcement. The use of parking 
meters is advocated, In connection with the difficulties encountered by 
public transport owing to traffic congestion at peak loads, the mission 
strongly urges the spreading of peak loads, The importance of traffic safety 
education, especially for children and young drivers, is stressed. Finally, 
the mission considers that the time is ripe for instituting courses in traffic 
engineering and control and that all highway engineers, town planners and 
senior police officers should attend them. Further research on the subject 
should also be encouraged. 


Zine and Light Metal Die-Casting, Project No. 155. Paris, 1955. 149 pp. 
12s. 6d. ; $2; 600 French francs, 


Other Publications * 
General. 


Despois, Jean. La Tunisie orientale. Sahel et Basse-Steppe. Etude géogra- 
phique, Publications de I'Institut des hautes études de Tunis. Second, 
revised edition, Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955. 554 pp. 
2,800 francs. 


T. H. Ovepxu ucmopuu CosemcKozo Ysbexucmana. 
Moscow, Akajemun Hayk CCCP, 1955. 560 pp. 20 roubles. 
This work by a titular member of the Uzbek Academy of Science, 

T. N. Kary-Niyazov, presents the history of the Uzbek people, with the 

development of Uzbek civilisation as its central theme. After a brief his- 

torical survey of Uzbek culture before the October Revolution, the author 
quotes statistics to illustrate its subsequent development. 

Before the Revolution, what is now the Uzbek S.S.R. had little more 
than 100 schools of all types, with a teaching staff of 704. The number 
of teachers had risen to 2,748 in 1924, 54,497 in 1952, and 57,658 in 1953. 
Similarly the number of schools rose to 908 in 1924, and 5,144 in 1952. 
Before the Revolution the Republic had no higher educational establish- 
ments, Now it has 36, with a total attendance of over 38,000 students. 

In all, 153 newspapers and 45 periodicals were published in the course 
of 1953. Since the Kevolution the Republic has built theatres, cinemas, 
clubs, sports grounds, etc., in many of the towns. 


Mason, Philip. A New Deal m East Africa. London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. 37 pp. 2s. 


PENDLE, George. Argentina. London, New York, Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1955. x+4+159 pp. 12s. 6d. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review, 
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Rio, Angel del (editor). Responsible Freedom in the Americas. New York, 

Doubleday & Co. Inc., 1955. xvii+554 pp. $7.50. 

This volume, edited and published in connection with Columbia Univer- 
sity’s bicentenary in 1954, contains 45 papers presented at a conference 
organised under the general theme “ Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof”. Attention is drawn to the deficiency of freedom in the 
Americas and the obstacles to its full development, as well as possible solu- 
tions, particularly with respect to freedom to acquire knowledge. The various 
topics discussed are grouped in the following sections : elementary, primary 
and secondary education ; university education ; communicating ideas and 
knowledge ; religion ; the government in education ; and the creative arts. 
Each section is followed by a report on the discussion and commentaries 


Ropnick, David. The Norwegians. A Study in National Culture. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1955. vi+165 pp. $3.25. 


Rovyat Institute OF INTERNATIONAL ArFrairs. Documents on Germany 
Under Occupation, 1945-1954. Selected and edited by Beate RuumM von 
Opren. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xxvii+660 pp. 63s. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


BALANDIER, Georges. Soctologie actuelle de l'Afrique noive. Dynamique des 
changements sociaux en Afrique Centrale, Bibliothéque de sociologie 
contemporaine. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955. xii4 
510 pp. 1,800 francs. 


Bergue, Jacques. Structures sociales du Haut-Atlas. Bibliothéque de 
sociologie contemporaine. Série B. Travaux du Centre d'études socio 
logiques. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955. viii + 470 pp 
1,800 francs. 


British Propuctiviry Councit. Better Ways. Nineteen Paths to Higher 
Productivity. London, 1955. ix +97 pp. 2s. 6d. 


A Review of Productivity in the Pharmaceutical Industry. London, 1955 
40 pp. 2s. 3d. 


CONSEJO VENEZOLANO DEL Ni§o. El Consejo Venezolano del Niftio y la obva 
pro-menor en Venezuela, Caracas, Editorial Sucre, 1955. 612 pp 


Created in 1936, the Venezuelan Council for the Protection of Children 
is the official body charged for the whole national territory with the pro 
tection and welfare of youth from early childhood until the age of 18, and 
also the protection of women before and after childbirth 

The present report gives a comprehensive survey of the structure, 
objectives and activities of the Council and its local branches and of the 
institutions set up under its auspices, such as créches, kindergartens and other 
institutions for the preventive and curative treatment of abandoned children 
and other children in abnormal circumstances 

As stated by the President of the Council, Mr. Rafael Salas, in his intro 
duction to the volume, the aim of the publication is to give information 
that “ will permit the statistician, the educator, the sociologist, the pedia 
trist, the jurist and the demographer to know of the efforts made in Venezuela 
to benefit the minor ”’ 


CooKENBOO, Leslie. Crude Oil Pipe Lines and Competition in the Oil Industry 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1955. vi +177 pp 
$4. 

This study, one of a series on competition and monopoly in United States 
industry financed by a grant from the Merrill Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Financial Knowledge, includes chapters on costs of operation of 
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crude oil trunk lines, petroleum industry structure, controversy over crude 
oil pipe lines and public policy in the matter. It includes several tables and 
charts, a bibliography and an index. 


Forp Founpation. The Ford Foundation and Foundation Supported 
Activities in India, New York, 1955. 106 pp. 


GapaiL, D, R. Economic Policy and Development (A Collection of Writings). 

Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1955. 248 p>. 

8 rupees ; 12s. ; $2. 

A miscellaneous collection of the author’s writings during the last 14 years, 
covering a variety of subjects relating to problems of economic develop- 
ment and the economic policy of the state, with particular reference to 
India. The subjects dealt with include agricultural rent, railroad co- 
ordination, the salary scale of civil servants, social legislation and develop- 
ment planning, pre-conditions of economic development and _ India’s 
economic prospects ; the collection also includes forewords to books by other 
authors dealing with the population problem in India and the aborigines. 
The book not only gives valuable information and reasoned discussion 
on a variety of subjects but also shows an evolution in the thinking of an 
eminent Indian economist, who has intimate knowledge of the economic 
thought of the West but has kept his feet firmly on Indian ground and has a 
thorough understanding of an endesdevdaped economy and of the urgent 
need for and possibility of its development. 


Hanson, Earl Parker. Transformation. The Story of Modern Puerto Rico. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1955. xxiii+416 pp. $5. 


Hartoc, Lady Mabel. India; New Pattern. Foreword by Lord Hairy. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955. 158 pp. 12s. 6d. 


HouizMan, Franklyn D. Soviet Taxation: The Fiscal and Monetary Problems 
of a Planned Economy. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955. 
xix +376 pp. $6.50. 


Hsia, Ronald. Economic Planning in Communist China. Foreword by 
A. Doak Barnett. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955. 
vi-+ 89 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING SUMMER SCHOOL. International Banking and 
Foreign Trade, Being the Lectures delivered at the Eighth Interna- 
tional Banking Summer School, Christ Church, Oxford, September 1955. 
Edited for the Institute of Bankers. London, Europa Publications 
Limited, 1955. 226 pp. 20s. 


A. Jl. Maanuposanue napodnoeo xo3aticmea CCCP. Moscow, 
nosmnTuanat, 1955. 152 pp. 2 roubles. 

A study by A. D. Kursky of the planning of the national economy in the 
Soviet Union. 

The author gives a store of valuable information on the historical growth 
of planning, the bases of planning, methodology and the procedures for the 
preparation of economic plans and methods of checking the fulfilment of 
the plans. 


Manpecbaum, K. The Industrialisation of Backward Areas, Monograph 
No. 2 of the Institute of Statistics. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1955. 
xx +111 pp. 15s. 


MINISTERIO DE TRABAJO ¥ ASUNTOS INDIGENAS, Peru. Obra del movimiento 
vestaurador en el campo de la justicia social. Lima, 1955. 99 pp. 
This booklet, published by the Ministry of Labour and Indigenous 
Affairs of Peru, includes the text of Legislative Decree No. 11009 dated 
30 April 1949 (under which this Ministry was set up), an enumeration of 
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the fundamental rights of the workers, and a description of the organisa 
tion and operation of the Ministry. There are also lists of the trade unions 
granted recognition by the Peruvian Government between 28 October 1948 
and March 1955, the publications of these unions and the national and 
international meetings and congresses that Peruvian trade unions attend 
or have attended. Finally, the booklet includes a chronological list of the 
main laws and regulations issued by the Government from 1948 to 1954 
in favour of the workers. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING, India. Second Five Year 

Plan. The Framework. Delhi, 1955. 175 pp. 12 annas. 

A draft outline for the Indian five-year plan, prepared by Professor 
P. C. Mahalanobis. It is supported by two other working papers, namely 
“ The Second Five Year Plan—-A Tentative Framework ", prepared jointly 
by the Economic Division, the Ministry of Finance and the Planning Com 
mission, and a ‘ Memorandum on the Basic Considerations Relating to 
the Plan Frame”, prepared by the Panel of Economists, Planning Com 
mission, 

The plan frame, which was approved by the National Development 
Council, has four main objectives : (i) a sizable increase in national income 
so as to raise the level of living in the country ; (ii) rapid industrialisation, 
with particular emphasis on the development of basic industries ; (iii) fuller 
employment ; and (iv) social justice 

During the first three years of the first five-year plan, the increase in 
national income was 12.5 per cent. ; the second five-year plan aspires to 
an increase of some 25 to 27 per cent., or about 6 per cent. per annum 
Rapid industrialisation is held to be of the utmost importance for making 
a rapid advance in the sectors of economy where potentialities for develop 
ment are greatest ; highest priority is given to the development of basi 
industries, including iron and steel, machinery, electrical equipment and 
heavy chemicals. The objective of fuller employment is regarded as the 
kingpin of the plan, which recognises the need to create new employment 
opportunities for at least 9 to 10 million persons in the country. With 
a view to obtaining social justice the plan recommends concrete steps, 
the most important being land reform with a ceiling on holdings and an 
explicit transfer of proprietary rights to the actual tillers of the soil 

The plan involves a net investment of 56,000 million rupees in the 
private and public sectors together. Of this, 17.1 per cent. is for agriculture 
and rural development ; 8.9 per cent. for power ; 16.1 per cent. for transport 
and communications ; 25 per cent. for industries and mining (including 
small-scale undertakings) ; 24 per cent. for construction ; and 8.9 per cent 
for stocks and miscellaneous 


MirsusBisH! Economic Researcu Institute (Editorial Board), Mitsui 
Mitsubishi-Sumitomo ; Present Status of the Former “ Zaibatsu” Enter 
prises. Tokyo, 1955. xi+360 pp. 

The report defines the term zaibatsu as denoting “ a few groups of com 
prehensive business organisations, each controlled by a holding company, 
pee by a network of influential companies engaged in almost every 
field of staple industries " in Japan. They had been gradually formed and 
built up by the investment of huge capital funds accumulated in the hands 
of a few large wealthy families. 

The report is divided into four parts : the first contains a general survey 
of the development and post-war disbandment of the satbatsu and of the 
present status of the former related enterprises ; the three others deal with 
the origin, development, post-war reorganisation and present activities of 
three representative zatbatsu—Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Sumitomo. 

Immediately after the end of the Second World War the Japanese 
economy came under the direct control of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, and the dissolution of the zaihatsu was ordered as a part of 
the policy of democratising the country’s economy. Irom 1945 various 
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measures were taken——including the promulgation of the Holding Company 
Liquidation Commission Ordinance of 20 April 1946—-which led to the 
dissolution of the zaibatsu holding companies and to the elimination of the 
zaibatsu families’ financial and personal control over affiliated enterprises. 
This did not mean that all these affiliated companies were broken up com- 
pletely. They were made subject to various restrictions, including prohibi- 
tion of the use of common titles and trade marks. Some were split into 
smaller units and others were dissolved entirely. Nevertheless, the former 
zatbatsu affiliates reorganised themselves, and in 1952, after the San Fran- 
cisco Peace Treaty, the various restrictions that had been imposed on them 
were either modified or removed. The report claims that these former 
affiliates have played an important part in the rehabilitation of the Japanese 
economy and Lose succeeded in regaining leading positions in the principal 
branches of industry, but the shares of these new companies are widely 
dispersed, It points out that private monopoly and unfair restriction of 
transactions are prohibited by law. 

There has, however, been a tendency to revert to former titles and trade 
marks and to invest capital jointly or to merge with related enterprises. 
This has given rise to certain fears and some criticism. The report expresses 
the view that this reaction springs from a misunderstanding and lack of 
accurate information, and that a revival of zatbatsu predominance and any 
danger of monopolistic control can be ruled out. The factual information 
contained in this volume was furnished by the enterprises formerly affiliated, 
and was investigated and checked by the Mitsubishi Economic Research 
Institute. This information includes details of the structure and organisa- 
tion of the Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Sumitomo enterprises and of their sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated companies. Data concerning their capital and shares, 
management organisation, production and sales, along with their future 
prospects, form a large part of the volume, which contains numerous tables 
and illustrations, as well as an index. 


Monnet, Jean. Les Ltals-Unis d'Europe ont commencé. La Communauté 
européenne du charbon et de l'acier (discours et allocutions), 1952-1954. 
Paris, Robert Laffont, 1955, 171 pp. 340 francs. 


MunpeL, Marvin E. Motion and Time Study : Principles and Practice. 
Second edition. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. vi+575 pp. 


Puitip, André. La démocratie industrielle. Paris, Presses universitaires de 

France, 1955. viii+308 pp. 980 francs. 

In this book Mr. André Philip, a former French Minister of Labour 
and professor at the Institute of European Studies at the University of 
Saarbriicken, follows up the work he published in 1954, L’Europe unie. 
Sa place dans le commerce international. 

The first part of his new book is devoted to methods of arousing the 
worker's interest in his job. Experience shows that it is often a mistake 
to lay stress on remuneration, Wages by themselves cannot act as an 
incentive. They do not beget productivity ; all they can do is to make it 
viable, if some deeper cause succeeds in begetting it. From time to time 
efforts have been made to give the worker a stake in the financial results 
of the undertaking in terms of the profits, assets or turnover of the establish- 
ment, None of these systems has given entire satisfaction, for, the author 
asserts, ‘ what is needed is to separate completely the product of the work, 
which is what the worker is interested in, from the commercial profit the 
undertaking makes ”, and accordingly it has come to be realised that physical 
conditions (reduction of fatigue and adaptation of the machine to the human 
element) and the psychological conditions in which the worker performs 
his job have more influence on output than systems of remuneration. The 
chief thing is to give the workers a sense of real satisfaction. At this juncture 
the author reviews in quick succession questions of seniority, promotion, 
leisure activities, staff briefing, suggestions by workers to management, etc., 
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and concludes that there must be an appeal to man’s creative powers and 
initiative ; he must be induced to assume responsibilities, “ The workshop 
is the place ”, he says, “ in which a structure must be found that will give 
scope for working-class responsibility.” Such responsibility cannot exist 
unless the workers are entitled to an advisory opinion in the organisation 
of the work. Mr. Philip therefore deals with the various systems of consul 
tation, such as works committees, in the major European countries, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Works committees, however, can only be effective to the extent that they 
are backed by “a soundly organised trade union movement participating 
in the fundamental decisions that shape the whole economic life of a country” 
The writer retraces the rise of the working class movement and then goes 
into the normal method of trade union action-—the collective agreement, 
upheld by strike action—and stresses the growing importance of the part 
played by public opinion in labour disputes. He observes that the effect 
iveness of working-class action “ depends on the way it fits into an over-all 
economic and social policy, through which the union plays a role in the general 
public affairs of the country ”. This brings him to the study of this role 

In the second part the author dwells upon some of the problems confront 
ing the working-class movement in present-day Europe. Using a sampling 
technique he examines in turn the reorganisation of the economy in a Country 
run by the workers (Yugoslavia), then in a country with a “ hitherto back 
ward ” but rapidly changing structure (France), He bases his study of the 
Yugoslav experiment, to which he devotes some 70 pages, on his own recent 
observations in the country. The goal of the new economic alignment, the 
economic and social experiment and the working of the system are the 
subjects dealt with in turn by the author with both frankness and lucidity 

In contrast with structural transformation, as illustrated by the Yugo 
slav example, the case of France exemplifies what might be termed an experi 
ment in reconversion. In two long sections the author demonstrates that this 
experiment has been carried out in a different manner in agriculture and in 
industry and commerce. Taking into account the falling-off in the agn 
cultural population and the poverty of that population, the differences 
between one region and another and the narrowness of the domestic market, 
it is possible to diagnose the desirable targets for the various products of 
French agriculture if it is to make up for lost time. The instruments of this 
new alignment consist of rural education, the regrouping of holdings and 
finally the mechanisation of farm work, all of which are examined in detail 

The situation in French industry is characterised by the existence side 
by side of contradictory factors. In order to appreciate the nature of the 
problems to which they give rise, Mr. Philip divides his inquiry into four 
sections, dealing with nationalised industries, which have had to make up 
an enormous leeway in investment ; private industries, the circumstances of 
which vary greatly from one industry to another, some of them having made 
very substantial progress (for instance, the electrical construction and 
automobile industries) ; distribution, since it 1s useless to increase output 
and improve productivity in the industrial sector if the lower prices thus 
obtained merely increase the profit margin for the middlemen without any 
benefit to the consumer; and, lastly, the burdens of taxation and social 
charges, which, according to the author, would not appear to be greater in 
France than abroad, but which are apportioned differently. Social charges 
are often quoted to justify the high level of prices in France, but it is incorrect 
to speak of social charges as additional burdens on manufacturing costs, 
since they are merely a way of distributing the over-all amount of wages 
among the workers. 

However, the national setting, with its plans and its general policy of 
expansion, is no longer adequate. Progress in contemporary industrial tech 
nique calls for thinking in terms of international trade and I-uropean unifica 
tion. This is the subject of the last chapter in Mr. Philip's book, which com 
prises three sections: international trade and European unification, the 
European balance of trade and the present state of European unification 
The author contends that a study should be made of how a world-wide 
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market would operate when freed from its existing restrictions without far- 
reaching disturbances in the balance of payments, of the possibilities of 
integration of the European market, and of intra-European commerce and 
commerce with the rest of the world. The goal to be aimed at is the lowering 
of barriers to trade. The author ewe the significance of the London 
agreements after the failure of E.D.C. and reviews the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the new European movement. 

The work concludes with about ten pages on “ problems of people's 
education, which would appear to be closely linked to the quest for industrial 
democracy ". The author endeavours first to define what such education 
should be ; he then examines the methods to be employed for its development. 
The teaching technique should be quite different from that used in schools, 
he asserts, and responsibility for putting it into practice should be given 
not to teachers but to “ organisers”, whose concern would be “ more to 
awaken interest than to teach”, They will have to combat the propaganda 
outlook and lead a search for impartial truth. 


PLANNING SECRETARIAT, Ceylon. Six-Year Programme of Investment, 
1954/55 to 1959/60. Colombo, Government Press, 1955. x+510 pp. 
4 rupees. 


Sociktk NATIONALE DES CHEMINS DE FER FRANGAIS. Les chemins de fer en 

France. Paris, 1955. 88 pp. 

Comparing the railway to a clock of high precision, the authors describe 
the many elements that make up its accurate and complex mechanism, 
including questions of fixed equipment, rolling-stock, technical functioning, 
commer¢ ial activities and staff management. Technical progress and 
improvement in methods have increased the productivity of French railways 
and have been reflected in a reduction in the number of railway employees 
from 520,000 in 1938 to 380,000 in 1955, despite an increase of 20 per cent. 
in passenger traffic and 65 per cent. in goods traffic. 


Statni Urap Sratisticky, Czechoslovakia, Passumue napodnozo xo3zaticmea 
YexocaosayKoll Pecny6auxu 6 1949-1953 22. Moscow, 
Hoh 1955. 157 pp. 5.90 roubles. 


This volume, published in Russian at Moscow, contains the documents 
published by the State Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic on 
the fulfilment of the first five-year plan (1949-53). 

It appears from these documents that the essential task of the plan 
consisted in the reconstruction of undertakings damaged during the Second 
World War and the further development of national industry as a whole, 
and primarily the expansion of heavy industry and engineering. This task 
was successfully carried out. The level of industrial production achieved 
was more than double the highest level of the pre-war period (in 1929) ; 
Czechoslovakia thus became one of the leaders in Europe and the entire 
world in terms of production per head of population, which increased two 
and-a-half times by comparison with 1937. Capital goods represented 
62.3 per cent. of over-all gross production in 1953 (57.8 per cent. in 1937) 

A notable feature is the great attention paid by the Czechoslovak Govern 
ment to the industrial development of Slovakia, which has changed from an 
agrarian region into a mixed industrial and agricultural region as the result 
of the fulfilment of the plan. Industrial production as a proportion of 
over-all production in the whole of Slovakia increased from 36 per cent. 
in 1937 to 67 per cent. in 1953, The number of manual workers and salaried 
employees engaged in industry rose by 55 per cent. during the five-year 
veriod. 

The reader will also find a collection of facts and figures on agriculture, 
transport, commerce, the state budget, the national revenue and a variety 
of other subjects. There are numerous maps and illustrations 


VOLKSWIRTSCHAFTLICHE GESELLSCHAFT E.V. Die Verkehrspolitik in der 
Offentlichen Meinung. “ Lebendige Wirtschaft”, No. 10 C. Darmstadt 
C. W. Leske Verlag, 1955. 304 pp. DM 9.80. 
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This study of the position adopted by political, administrative, economic 
and scientific circles concerning general problems of transport, more espe 
cially their technical, financial and political aspects, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the moet sem of reorganising German transport. 
The book does not deal with social problems. 


Statistics. 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Japan. Statistical Survey of Economy of 

Japan, 1955. Tokyo, 1955. 45 pp. 

The booklet provides a summary in the form of some 30 tables presenting 
the key figures of the Japanese economy. The items covered include area 
and population, labour force, industrial production, foreign trade, prices 
and wages, money supply, balance of payments, national income and capital 
formation. Most of the subjects are treated in some detail. The period of 
reference generally comprises the major part of the post-war period as well 
as at least one pre-war year. In order to bring the Japanese figures into 
proper perspective, most of them are compared with the respective data for 
a number of other countries, Most of the tables are illustrated by an instruc 
tive graph. 


UNIONE PErTROLIFERA. Statistiche petrolifere italiana e internanonali, 

1950-1954. Rome, 1955. 42 tables. 

This publication contains statistical data concerning the oil industry's 
activities during the five-year period 1950-54. Primarily destined for those 
who attended the Fourth World Petroleum Congress (Rome, June 1955), 
it is composed entirely of tables and charts and divided in two parts ; the 
first gives Italian oil statistics and the second international oil statistics. 
The tables and charts refer to topics such as crude oi] and natural gas 
production, refining, consumption of oil products, oil traffic, oil tankers, ete. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


AspLey, John Cameron. The Handbook of Employee Relations. Chicago, 
London, Dartnell Corporation, 1955, 1,391 pp. 


ASSOCIAZIONE CATTOLICA DEI LAVORATORI ITALIANI. Convegno Nazionale det 
divettort provincialt e dei divigenti 1 segvetartat all'estero del patyonato 
A.C.L.1, Atti, Roma, 1955, Rome, 1955, 182 pp. 1,000 lire. 


Baup, Francis. Les relations humaines. Collection “ Que sais-je? Paris, 


Presses universitaires de France, 1955. 125 pp 


BONDAS, rom Histoive anecdotique du mouvement ouvrier au Pays de 


Liége. Liége, Editions syndicales, 1955. xviii+399 pp 


Braun, Kurt. Labor Disputes and Their Settlement. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955. xvi+343 pp. $6. 


CONFEDERATION FRANGAISE DES TRAVAILLEURS CHRETIENS, Institut confé 
déral d'études et de formation syndicales, Les comités d'entreprise. By 
Stéphane Besson, Joseph Daner and Jean-Paul Murcier. Paris, 195 
x+312 pp 


CONFEDERAZIONE ITALIANA SINDACATI LAVORATORI, L'azione formativa per 
i divigenti di domami. Kome, 1955. 30 pp. 100 lire. 


CONGRES DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES DE LAavaL. Problémes d'autoriuté au 
sein de l'entreprise. Quebec, Presses universitaires de Laval, 1955. 152 pp 


Dietz, Rolf. Betriebsverfassungsgesetz, mit Wahlordnung. Kommentar 
Second edition. Munich, Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
1955. xvi+740 pp. 
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InsTITUT FOR SOZIALFORSCHUNG, Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat. 
Betriebsklima, Eine industriesoziologische Untersuchung im Mannes- 
mann-Bereich. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1955. 369+ 40 pp. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS and ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS 
Association. Proceedings of the Management Conference on the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, Chicago, 1955. New York, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 1955. 24 pp. $1. 


UNION SYNDICALE SUISSE. Tableaux synchroniques, 1800-1955. Les événe- 
ments plus importants: technique, économie, politique, mouvement 
syndical, politique et législation sociales, mouvement ouvrier a |'étranger 
et en Suisse, établis par Willy KeL_Ler. Berne, 1955. 83 pp. (Exists also 
in German.) 


UNTERNEHMERSVERBAND RUHRBERGBAU IN Essen. Jahreshericht fiir die 
Zeit vom 1, August 1953 bis 31. Dezember 1954. Essen, 1955. 96 pp. 


Witus, Arnold L. Labor-Management Relations in Hawaii. Honolulu, 
University of Hawaii, 1955. 62 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Bay6n Cuac6n, Gaspar. La autonomia de la voluntad en el derecho del 
trabajo, Limitaciones a la libertad contractual en el derecho histérico 
espanol. Madrid, Editorial Tecnos, 1955. 317 pp. 100 pesetas. 


CONFEDERAZIONE ITALIANA D1tRIGENTI DI AzIENDA. I contyratti collettivi det 
divigenti di azienda, Dieci anni di afiermazioni sindacali, 1944-1955. 
Rome, 1955. 591 pp. 2,250 lire. Ri 


FEDERATION CHARBONNIERE DE BELGIQUE, avec le concours des Associa- 
tions charbonniéres, Jableaux schématiques des lois sociales. Brussels, 
1955. 58 pp. 


Industrial Law Digest 1953-1954. Parts I and II and a Supplement. Com- 
piled by N. K. Kuare and L, B, Butpe, Bombay, N. M. Tripathi Ltd., 
1955. xxii+384 pp. 15 rupees. 


Maza, F.. de, and IGrestas, M. Diccionario laboral. Vocabulario enciclo- 
xédico de derecho social. Barcelona, Dux, Ediciones y Publicaciones, 
S.A., 1955. 340 pp. 


Ménesciou, Roger. Devant les prud' hommes (Conflits et procédure). Manuels 
de législation et de pratique sociales, Paris, Les Editions sociales fran- 
gaises, 1955. 208 pp. 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL, Viet-Nam. Tdp-luc cdc bdn van dp-dung bé ludt 
lao-déng. Recueil de textes d’application du Code du travail. Saigon, 1955. 
276 pp. 150 piastres, 


Ramirez Oraroia, Jorge. Codificacién de la Legislacién del Trabajo y de 
Previsién Social del Pert. Lima, Editorial Antonio Lulli, 1955. 760-+- 
Ixxv pp. 150 sols. 


SCHWEINGRUBER, Edwin, Sozialgesetzgebung der Schweiz. Ziirich, Poly- 
graphischer Verlag, A.G., 1955, 218 pp. 


SimOnCINI, Franco. Le associazioni sindacali e i contratti collettivi di lavoro. 
Rome, Industrie Tipografiche Editoriali Romane, 1955. 54 pp. 


Tintié, Nikola. Osnovi Radnog Prava. Vol. 1. Zagreb, Skolska Knjiga, 1955. 
xi +256 pp. 
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This study, the author of which is professor of labour legislation in the 
University of Zagreb, is the introduction to a larger study on legal relations 
in all labour matters. 

The author has refrained from dealing in detail with questions such as 
the substantive content of labour relations, the protection of rights stemming 
from the labour contract (including the part played therein by trade union 
organisation) and social security, because these matters are still in process 
of development, pending their forthcoming codification. He has confined 
himself essentially to the general principles of the new Yugoslav legislation 
in labour matters and to the part relating to the principles of individual 
labour relations. This limitation of the subject enables him to make a 
thorough analysis of the incidence of the recent structural reforms in the 
Yugoslav economy on labour legislation, and in particular the transfer of 
management of all the undertakings in the country from the State, which 
had taken over the management after the war, to workers’ communities, i.e 
all the wage earners in each undertaking, who exercise management through 
bodies elected for that purpose. The main interest of the book is precisely 
the study of the basic problems raised by this economic system, which is 
peculiar to Yugoslavia, in the field of labour legislation, The problems have 
not yet been finally solved in Yugoslav doctrine. 

The author describes the present character of labour relations in Yugo 
slav undertakings, first by comparing them with those prevailing when the 
management of undertakings was under direct state control, and with those 
characterising the position of civil servants and members of the co-operatives 
of production ; he then gives a detailed analysis of Yugoslav legislation and 
doctrine in matters pertaining to the termination and cancellation of indi 
vidual labour relations. 

The book is based throughout on abundant documentation, and takes 
widely into account foreign and international doctrines. Attention should 
be drawn in this connection to the statement on collective agreements 
contained in the appendix. 


Vera Monsatve, Carlos. Derecho ecuatoriano del trabajo. Introduccidén 
general. IL: kl contvato individual de trabajo. Quito, Editorial “ La 
Unién Catdélica’”’, 1955. 805 pp. 60 sucres. 


Manpower. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY, UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES 
Lokeren. Etudes sur le chémage. By Georges de Greer, Johan ROpcKkE 
et Jean-Louis Hustin. Introduction by Max GottscHaLk. Brussels, 1955 
xi+116 pp. 130 francs. 


The Employment Problems Kesearch Centre set up in 1952 by the 
Solvay Sociological Institute selected the town of Lokeren, one of the many 
Flemish municipalities in which there is a high degree of unemployment, 
as the subject of an inquiry into unemployment. Unemployed persons were 
interviewed and a tally was made of the environment, the circumstances 
of individual undertakings and the occupational structure of the working 
population. The report on this inquiry sets forth the results of the individual 
interviews, together with quantitative and qualitative data on the situation 
in Lokeren, and draws conclusions on the various problems met with in 
absorbing unemployment in that town. The introduction makes it clear 
that the purpose of this inquiry is not to attempt to solve or even partially 
solve the problem of unemployment but to ascertain the value of a process 
of investigation. 


INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Secondary Labor Force Motility in Four Midwestern Shoe Towns. By 
Richard C, Witcock and Irvin Soper, Keprint Series, No. 36. Urbana, 
1955. 12 pp. 
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NAPOLETANO, Domenico = editor). Massimario delle qualifiche del 
lavovatove. Kaccolta di giurisprudenza sistematicamente ordinata ed 
giornata al 31 dicembre 1954. Rome, Jandi Sapi Editori, 1955. xxvi-+ 

258 pp. 3,500 lire. 


A collection of the judicial decisions handed down from 1930 onwards 
on the subject of the definition of the levels of skill in some 400 occupations. 


Ornati, Oscar A. Jobs and Workers in India. Ithaca, New York, Institute 
of International Industrial and Labor Kelations, Cornell University, 
1955. xix+215 pp. 


This study is intended to serve as a handbook of basic information on 
industrial labour and labour problems in India and to raise questions for 
further research, It deals in some detail with problems relating to popula- 
tion, the labour force and employment, the increase in non-agricultural 
employment, the development of an industrial work force, employment 

tterns and working conditions, wages, labour legislation, the history of the 
ndian labour movement up to 1947, the status of labour organisations, 
industrial relations and industrial disputes. 

The author proposes certain remedies for the present widespread unem- 
ployment and underemployment along with shortages of manpower in some 
sectors. The most important of these are a reallocation of manpower, the 
training of workers, the rapid industrialisation of the country and the pro- 
motion among employers, workers and responsible groups of an attitude 
favourable to industrial development and rationalisation measures. 


Sincu, Baljit. A Report on Unemployment in the City of Lucknow, Lucknow 
University, 1955. 51 pp. 


This report is the result of a survey undertaken during the year 1953-54 
in Lucknow by the Department of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow 
University, with the help of some 1,000 students and all the teachers. 
The survey was conducted as a departmental project designed to give 
ractical training to the undergraduate and post-graduate students in field 
investigation. Although, owing to various technical reasons and difficulties, 
complete information was not available, the report is interesting in that it 
shows the causes of unemployment in that specific town, the number of men 
and women affected by unemployment, their age and the duration of their 
unemployment. 


Migration. 


Harpwick, J.M. D. Opportunity in New Zealand, Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
S. G. HoLttanp. London, Rockliff, 1955. xii+220 pp. 15s. 


Written by an Englishman who has lived several years in New Zealand, 
this book deals with most aspects of life in that country with which an 
immigrant may be expected to come into contact. Beginning with a general 
description of the economic character and development of the country and 
of social and cultural conditions, the author proceeds to the main considera- 
tions that should determine the decision whether to emigrate. The remainder 
of the book contains factual information on immigration regulations, 
transport, history and geography, employment opportunities in the various 
sectors of the economy, governmental, commercial and trade union organisa- 
tion, social benefits, housing and education, and various other subjects such 
as entertainment facilities and holiday travel. 


Stmon-Depirre, Marthe. L'activité professionnelle des étrangers en France 
Professions non salanées). Collection “ Comment faire”, dirigée par 
mmanuel Blanc. Paris, Librairie du Journal des notaires et des avo- 

cats, 1955. 431 pp. 
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Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Conguet, André. Aspects de l'éducation aux U.S.A. L'enseignement et la 
formation professsionnelle, Collection “ Les enfants et les hommes ”. Paris, 
Imprimerie Emmanuel Vitte, 1955. 316 pp. 870 frances 
The author, the Director of the workshop-schools of the Paris Chamber 

of Commerce, has brought back from a tour in the United States an abundant 
harvest of thought and observation, which he presents in a manner at 
once vivid, accurate and concise, In so doing, he gives the reader unfamiliar 
with American institutions the fundamental information and incidental 
facts he needs to relate vocational training to the educational system as a 
whole and to the economic system in the United States. The detailed 
accounts of his visits to schools, in which he concentrated on essentials, 
enable the reader to form his own opinion ; in addition, a wealth of reference 
material—curricula, counselling notes, bibliographies, etc., collected by 
the author—is reprinted at the end of each chapter. Mr. Conquet is surprised 
at the relatively low number of boys and girls who are given formal voca 
tional training in the schools or who enter apprenticeship in a country 
in which industrial development is so advanced. He stresses the energy 
and far-sightedness shown in the responsible quarters in the effort to expand 
technical and vocational training in order to supply the country with the 
skilled manpower it will require. 


NERET, Jean-Alexis. La promotion professionnelle et sociale, L:ducation post 
scolaire, culture populaire, perfectionnement professionnel (formation des 
cadres, promotion administrative, industrielle et commerciale). Paris, 
Néret, 1955. 364 pp. 890 francs 
A guide to the public and private training resources in France available 

to those who wish to improve their occupational and social position 
Ihe information given 1s precise and complete, and covers continuation 

courses, popular culture, further occupational training, training for leader 
ship and administrative, industrial and commercial upgrading. 


Conditions of Work. 


Case, Harry L. Personnel Policy in a Public Agency. The TVA Experience 
Foreword by Gordon R. Clapp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955 
xii+ 176 pp. $3 


LomBarp, George F. F. Behavior in a Selling Group. A Case Study of 
Interpersonal Relations in a Department Store. Boston, Harvard Uni 
versity, Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Administra 
tion, 1955. xx +359 pp. $4. 


Maier, Norman R. F. Psychology in Industry. A Psychological Approach 
to Industrial Problems. Second edition. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955 
xiv +678 pp. 


Social Security. 


BucuBorn, Johannes (adapted by). Der Soztaldienst ber der Deutschen 
Bundesbahn. Die sozialen Einrichtungen ber der Deutschen Bundeshbahn, 
thre Aufgaben und Leistungen an Beamte, Angestellte und Arbeiter, deren 
Angehérige und Hinterbliebene. Bielefeld, Druck- und Verlagshaus 
A. Beckmann & Co., 1955. 71 pp. DM 1.65 
The changes that have taken place since the Second World War jn the 

economic, political and social conditions in Germany have been reflected 

in social legislation. The law is constantly being amended and brought 
up to date, so that it is becoming difficult for those concerned to appreciate 
its exact content and scope, The purpose of this small work is to provide 
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railway workers, their families and their survivors with the information 
they require on the subject of their rights, obligations and benefits in con- 
nection with the many social services of the German railway undertakings. 


Coppini, Mario Alberto. Lezioni di tecnica delle assicuvazioni sociali. Second 
edition. Rome, Eredi V. Veschi, 1955. xi+ 235 pp. 2,500 lire. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ReLations, California, and STANFORD UNI- 
VERSITY SCHOOL OF Mepicine. Labor-Management Negotiated Health 
and Welfare Plans, San Francisco, 1955. 71 pp. 50 cents. 

A factual survey of 325 employer-financed health and welfare schemes 
in northern California established or maintained through collective bargain- 
ing. Most of the schemes analysed furnish some hospital, surgical and other 
medical-care benefits for workers and their dependants, as well as life 
insurance and accidental death and dismemberment benefits for the worker ; 
in the majority of cases the medical-care benefits are provided on a cash 
indemnity basis through an insurance company. The report summarises 
benefits provided under the different schemes, methods of providing them, 
types of persons eligible and procedures for financing them. 


HerRRERA Gutiérrez, Alfonso. Problemas técnicos y juridicos del seguro 
social, Mexico, Imprenta “ Galeza”, 1955. 298 pp. 

The practical application of general standards laid down in the funda- 
mental legislation governing a system of compulsory social insurance in 
a given country gives rise to a number of problems at the technical level, 
particularly as regards the construction to be placed upon the ratio legis 
when confronted with the material setting in which social insurance must 
operate, This book by Professor Herrera Gutiérrez, of the Faculty of Law 
and Social Science of the University of Mexico, deals clearly and concisely 
with a large number of these problems of application in respect of the Mexican 
social insurance system and at the same time gives an account of the 
practical and theoretical solutions adopted by the competent authorities 
of the Mexican Social Insurance Institution and the judiciary of the country. 

This analysis—which is preceded by a very clear description of the 
Mexican social insurance system and its historical origin—is of particular 
interest in that the author tackles each subject in a critical frame of mind 
and brings out principles of application and interpretation that are of 
interest not only to Mexico but also to other countries in Latin America, 
in which administrators of social insurance schemes often find themselves 
at grips with similar situations. Among those principles the book deals in 
particular with ; criteria of eligibility in a system covering wage earners 
in certain marginal categories of workers (temporary and casual workers, 
apprentices, commercial travellers, etc.) ; the assessment of taxable wages ; 
the results of gradually extending cover to the various geographical areas 
of the country, etc. 


Living Conditions. 


Aprams, Charles, Forbidden Neighbors. A Study of Prejudice in Housing. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. xi+404 pp. $5. 


The post-war era has seen a rapid expansion of public responsibility 
in the field of housing. This power can be a conservative force in legalising 
and consolidating housing and urban patterns of the past or it can be a 
creative force in developing new patterns which are a more complete expres- 
sion of a functional and democratic way of living. Viewing with disfavour 
the system of discrimination that has grown up in neighbourhood patterns 
in many cities of the United States, Professor Abrams is greatly concerned 
lest the spending — of the State be used to entrench rather than root 
out this system of discrimination. 

Segregation in housing is found throughout the world. In the United 
States housing discrimination has been based principally on racial groups ; 
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in other countries it has been built on income, class, religious and nationality 
grounds as well. But whatever the basis of discrimination, the author's 
following 12-point programme, which would to a large extent be applicable 
in any country, deserves serious consideration : comprehensive long-range 
housing programmes for all groups ; adequate protection by law of the oppor 

tunity of securing shelter ; an executive policy prohibiting discrimination by 
those dispensing federal funds or benefiting from public power ; curtailment 
of slum clearance operations for the duration of the housing emergency ; 
adequate land for housing open to minorities ; adequate financing ; an eftec 

tive programme for the repair and improvement of existing housing and 
maintenance of adequate occupancy standards; housing for migratory 
labour ; local, state and federal racial commissions ; a more effective federal 
civil rights section ; the extension of racial relations services in housing and 
other related departments ; and the planned integration of minorities into 
neighbourhoods 


ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT FUR JUGENDPFLEGE UND JUGENDFURSORGE. Das 
Heim dey offenen Tiir. Eine Untersuchung westdeutscher und west 
berliner Freizeitstatten. Munich, Verlag Deutsches Jugendarchiv, 1955 
170 pp. 

This publication contains a number of articles on the problems of the 
organisation and activities of “ Open Door Centres " in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in West Berlin, where young persons who do not belong 
to any organisation can pass their leisure time, It is based on an inquiry 
undertaken in co-operation with the Association of German Students’ 
Welfare Organisations (Verband deutscher Studentenwerke) and some 
individual collaborators and in consultation with the U.N.E.S.C.O. Youth 
Institute of Gauting, near Munich, and a number of professors of psy« hology, 
education, sociology and youth welfare of the University of Hamburg 
The main purpose of the publication is to show, in the light of the facts, the 
ways and means by which the responsible persons and authorities could 
improve the work and organisation of the centres, which have been created 
to supplement the education received by young people at home, at school 
and at work. 


Goprrey, Walter H. The English Almshouse, with Some Account of Its 
Predecessor, the Medieval Hospital. London, Faber and Faber, 1955 
95 pp. 36s. 


Jomnt LeGisLative COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING, New York 

State. Making the Years Count. Newburgh, N.Y., 1955. 162 pp 

In addition to dealing with such questions as housing and health care for 
the aged, this volume contains contributions on the employment problems of 
older workers. These include chapters on the work of the United States 
Department of Labor and the Employment Service in helping older workers, 
a short survey of trends of employer thinking on the subject, a request for 
more facts on absenteeism rates among older workers, and a statement of 
the problems arising in the vocational rehabilitation of older persons 


Agriculture. 


FEDERATION AGRICOLE D'ALSACE ET DE Lorraine. 50 ans de bédévation 
agricole d' Alsace et de Lorraine. Strasbourg, 1955. 51 pp. (Exists also 
in German.) 


FREEMAN, J. D. Iban Agriculture, A Report on the Shifting Cultivation of 
Hill Rice by the Iban of Sarawak. Colonial Research Studies, No. 18 
London, Colonial Office, 1955. xii+148 pp. 12s. 6d 


GuLiiver, P. H. The Family Herds. A Study of Two Pastoral Tribes in 
East Africa: the Jie and Turkana. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1955. xv +271 pp. 25s 
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Hatcrow, Harold G. (editor). Contemporary Readings in Agricultural 
Economics, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. xix+411 pp. $3.95. 


Harpin, Charles M, Freedom in Agricultural Education. Chicago, Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. xviii +275 pp. $4.50. 


Harvey, Nigel. The Farming Kingdom, London, Turnstile Press, 1955. 
xiv+178 pp. 15s. 


COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND RurRat Lire, Saskatchewan. 
The ~ and Character of the Investigation. Report No. 1, submitted 
to the Government of Saskatchewan. Regina, 1955. xiii+122 pp. 


Co-operation. 


Bocarpus, Emory S. History of Co-operation for Discussion Circles. Second, 
revised, edition, Chicago, Washington, Co-operative League of the U.S.A., 
1955. 91 pp. 75 cents. 

A handbook for small discussion groups and study circles at an elementary 
level. 

Suggestions are given at the conclusion of each chapter on suitable 
reading material, and there is a useful bibliography on selected co-operative 
literature. 


Gasc6n HernAnpez, Juan. Madrid, Revista 
de “ Administracién Pablica ”, 1955. 39 pp. 


KULKARNI, K. R. Theory aud Practice of Co-operation in India and Abroad. 
Vol. Il. Introduction by Vaikunth L. Menta. Bombay, The Co-opera- 
tors’ Book Depot, 1955. viii+438 pp. 


The main objective of this volume, as of its oa gy sama is to provide to 


students of co-operation useful information in handy form. It gives a de- 
tailed treatment of the more important branches of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, France, Italy, Denmark, Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Israel, Canada, the United States, Australia, New Zealand and 
China, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


Population and Planned 


Parenthood in India 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


An analysis of the problems set by the increasing birth rate in 
India, and of the difficulties in the way of widespread adoption of 
birth control. Foreword by Julian Huxley, F.R.S. 12s. 6d 


World Population and Resources 


In this report, produced by P.E.P. (Political and Economix 
Planning), a very distinguished group of natural and social scientists 
has attempted a systematic survey of the natural and economic 
resources of the world in relation to the expected growth of popula- 
tion over the next few decades. 30s 


China Under Communism 
By RICHARD L. WALKER 


A documented study of the workings of the Government that has 
ruled China for the past five years. It shows how the traditional 
Chinese civilisation is giving way to the Soviet system 

Illustrated. 30s. 


Social Foundations 
of Wage Policy 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


In this authoritative study of contemporary British wage policy 
an attempt is made to uncover some of the social influences which 
affect the determination of wage and salary rates. “ Not only for 
the facts that she has unearthed and presented but for the fresh- 
ness of her approach to this tiresome problem, this must be considered 
a work of first importance.” —Spectator. 15s 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop”’, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroughly appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and good will. The human values are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and common-sense introduction to the many details 
and problems of technique which arise is the function of the 
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The question of forced labour and its abolition has been under 
consideration by the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation for several years. A joint Ad Hoc Committee was set 
up by the two organisations in 1951 to conduct an impartial inquiry 
into the existence of systems of forced labour. The report of this 
Committee was published in June 1953. It stated that the inquiry 
had revealed the existence in some countries of facts relating to 
systems of forced labour of so grave a nature that they seriously 
threatened the fundamental human rights and jeopardised the 
freedom and status of workers, in contravention of the obligations 
and provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. The Governing 
Body of the I.L.0. considered the report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
and affirmed the determination of the I.L.0. to continue and intensify 
its efforts to bring about the abolition of forced labour practices. 
The Governing Body also decided to place the question on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference with a view to the adoption 
of an appropriate international instrument on the subject. The 
question is being dealt with under the double-discussion procedure, 
and the Office has prepared a preliminary report containing a brief 
outline of the events and discussions which led to the placing of this 
item on the agenda, together with a questionnaire and an analysis 
of the points with which it deals, 
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Cuarrer II Analysis of the Questionnaire. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
I. Form of the International Instrument. 
Il. Definition of Forced Labour. 
III. Scope. 
IV. Work or Service Forming Part of Normal Civic Obligations. 
¥. w len Service Exacted as a Consequence of a Conviction in a Court 

. Work or Service Exacted or Performed in Circumstances of Emergency 
Requiring the Mobilisation of Manpower for Essential Work of Na- 
tional Importance. 

. Further Exceptions. 
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Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 42 


After giving a detailed account of the development of unemploy- 
ment insurance from its earliest beginnings, the study presents an 
exhaustive analysis of all the major aspects of this important branch 
of social insurance, both from the point of view of its underlying 
principles and by means of a precise comparison, in tabular form, 
of the various schemes in operation throughout the world. 

The scope of protection is first dealt with and particular attention 
is directed to the difficulties involved in the coverage of certain 
special categories of persons. Eligibility for benefit is next examined 
under the headings of qualifying conditions, the qualifying period, 
and the eligibility of seasonal workers ; and the various grounds 
for disqualification are discussed (voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, labour disputes, refusal of a suitable job offer, and 
receipt of other types of income). 

Having thus clearly defined the insured person and his rights 
under unemployment insurance, the study turns to the questions 
of benefit rates, the waiting period and, above all, the duration of 
benefits, and points out why and to what extent it is necessary to 
limit their duration. 

Finally, the last two chapters deal with methods of financing unem- 
ployment insurance (sources of revenue, form and rates of contri- 
bution, and reserve funds) and administrative organisation and 
processes (administrative agencies, collection of contributions, 
record keeping, receiving of claims, adjudication of claims, and 
payment of benefits). 

One of the chief purposes of the present study is to make available 
information of use to countries that wish to introduce social security 
against unemployment for the first time ; it is also intended to be 
of help to other countries wishing to modify and improve their 
existing schemes. 
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A very comprehensive study of indigenous workers in independent 
countries in North and South America, Asia, Australia and 
New Zealand. It describes how they live, the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear, the work they do, their houses, their health and 
education and shows clearly that with few exceptions the standard 
of living of aborigines is extremely low. A description is given of 
the steps which are being taken by the governments concerned, 
religious missions and other private organisations and by inter- 
national organisations to integrate the indigenous peoples into the 
economic life of each country and to improve their living and 
working conditions. The study is supplemented with tables, maps 
and photographs. 
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The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
71 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application, It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 

The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation, It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations, These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures 
When the legislature accepts a Convention, the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side, the 1.L.O, provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


The work of the Organisation,also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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